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Problems of Youth in the 


National Emergency 
PANEL DISCUSSION 
EvetyN Mirus Duvatt, Leader 


Chairman, Committee on Problems of Youth 


ROY E. DICKERSON, American In- 
stitute of Family Relations. Many problems of youth 
that have been present for a long time are now getting 
special attention and emphasis because of the present 
emergency. They have far-reaching implications, and 
there is no definite formula for their solution. Marriage 
is one of these. Young couples who have been engaged for 
quite a while now wonder what they should do when 
faced with the problem of the man’s having to serve a 
year in the army. Marrying before he goes raises the 
questions of whether or not 1) it should be a secret mar- 
riage, since many employers do not believe in employing 
married women and a wife cannot be supported by the in- 
come of a soldier, 2) the service will really last for only a 
year—it may prolong itself indefinitely and 3) if he does go 
to war, the man will ever return. These situations are 
complicated by the problem of children—a child may 
come along in spite of knowledge about contraception—a 
problem which gives rise to questions as to whether or not 
it is fair to the woman to have to carry this additional 
burden and to the willingness of parents to share in the 
responsibilities of such a marriage. Young people who feel 
they should marry before the man serves his year in the 
army are inclined to think that way usually because they 
feel they will be too old to marry by the time the man 
returns, or, because of the element of uncertainty the 
whole world faces, they feel they might as well snatch 
what happiness they can. Another problem coming out 
of the situation, although we are much less aware of it at 
the moment, is that of the hasty marriage. What will be 
the results five years from now in terms of the number 
and rate of divorces, separations and unhappy adjust- 
ments in marriage, due in part to the element of haste 
precipitated by the element of uncertainty? 

Adjustments of a very serious nature are involved as 
the result of a man’s being drafted into service. They 
spring from the cutting off of the normal social contacts 
and family life of the draftee. It is a well-known fact that 
the underworld actually mobilizes to attract the young 
man in such circumstances to its sphere of influence. The 
manner in which the young man mects these adjustments 


* Panel discussion presented at the Third Annual Meeting, Chi- 
cago, December 27, 1940. 


has a bearing on his morale, his health and his whole re- 
lationship to the family that he may establish. 

In a group of 500 young people, over one-third of the 
group reflected the attitude and opinion that they were 
beginning to be afraid of marriage. Their attitude of com- 
plete cynicism was partially due to the fact that they were 
upset and disturbed. The tendency on the part of young 
people to become cynical about marriage and to doubt if 
successful marriage can ever be achieved under these 
handicaps is very disturbing. 

Russell A. Beam, Assistant Corps Area Educational 
Adviser, Civilian Conservation Corps. Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps camps have been effectively helping boys work 
out some solutions to their problems. Such solutions offer 
effective aid to communities, because, in the process of 
developing, the camps have gone through the same cycles 
that most communities must in terms of meeting and solv- 
ing similar problems. CCC has learned to live with 
emergencies, because the camps are being moved con- 
tinually, and they constantly have to adapt themselves 
to new situations. 

The idea of the CCC had its beginning in William 
James’ essay on “The Moral Equipment of War.” If the 
youth of the land could be put to work rebuilding forests, 
improving the land, working on its monuments, etc., 
there would be instilled into them, he believed, so great a 
love for the land, the country and our way of life, that 
they would fight, if necessary, to preserve the American 
idea. When Franklin D. Roosevelt was faced with the 
problem of taking youth whose activities were anti-social 
in character and turning them into valuable citizens, he 
remembered the ideas of Henry James under whom he 
had studied. 

Since the camps are almost complete communities in 
themselves, they are faced with providing the following 
necessities in about the following order: 1) shelter and 
food, 2) organization—rules and regulations, 3) recrea- 
tion, expression of religious impulses, education and 4) 
the relating of the camps to the nearby communities. 

The first steps in relating the camps to the communities 
appeared when an outlet for religious expression was 
sought. Churches in nearby communities began to invite 
the boys to attend their services and before long were 
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inviting them to church socials, etc. Schools were called 
upon to make their facilities available to the boys, and 
later, recreation facilities were sought. At the beginning, 
there was a quite hostile attitude toward the boys notice- 
able in the surrounding communities, but this has 
gradually changed until now the boys are more than wel- 
come. When the camp is in a sparsely settled area, as many 
are, the camp then shares its library, recreation facilities, 
etc. (which are often the best for miles around), with the 
people of the community. 

The camps are operating so well in the following capac- 
ities that there is ademand to make these services available 
to all boys regardless of economic position: 

1) Young people nowadays have little or no opportu- 
nity to learn skills through apprenticeship to their parents 
in the home. Even boys from farms have come to the 
camps without knowing how to use a hammer and saw. 
This situation is more acute for boys than for girls. The 
CCC camps are doing a great deal to make up for this 
lack. 

2) Young people today need guidance, and they must 
be given the opportunity for economic sufficiency while 
guidance is being given. A boy has to have the oppor- 
tunity to earn money for himself, or he will get it other 
ways. CCC contributes to the solving of this problem for 
many boys. 

3) The camp is operating as a méchanism of psycho- 
logical weaning of the boy who is maturing into adulthood. 
Sometimes it is absolutely essential for the boy to be away 
from home for this to take place. 

4) Young people must be prepared for a family situation 
which is dominated by the relationship of one individual 
to another. 

All of these problems are being given serious attention 
by the CCC, and great strides toward their solution are 
being made. 

Allison Davis, American Council on Education. From 
the scientific viewpoint of social engineers actually seeing 
a changing society in which we happen to live, it would 
probably be beneficial to examine the human problems of 
Negro children and adolescents. Negroes are subordinate 
socially and economically in all parts of the United States, 
although there are some groups, such as the Mexicans in 
Texas and the coal miners of West Virginia, which are 
socially lower in some parts of the country. White society 
uses social and economic devices to keep Negroes sub- 
ordinate. Only a very unrealistic individual will deny 
that the block begins with occupational exclusion and goes 
down the line to the most intimate of social relations. Life 
in this kind of systematically underprivileged environ- 
ment leaves its scars, rot only on the bones and muscles of 
the individual, but also on every aspect of psychological 
and social development. What society can do to an in- 
dividual is much clearer in this group. 





When a society systematically denies occupational, 
educational and social advantages to the parents of chil- 
dren, it at the same time puts its imprint upon the very 
marrow of the child so treated. Actual malnutrition is 
involved. Negro children die in the first year of life at 
more than twice the rate of white children. Were it not 
for the Southern rural districts where Negroes die only 
one-half as fast as they do in urban areas, the Negro would 
be in danger of extermination. The Negro death rate is 
exceedingly high—more than twice the white death rate. 

This is the lot not only of the Negro child, but also of 
white groups which have been ostracized. Such measures 
cannot be applied to any group without doing something 
to their bodies and minds. It is useless to expect that they 
will grow up to be the healthy, nice, American middle- 
class children whom we like to see. Not only are children 
physically and biologically crippled; they are also psycho- 
logically marked. The rate of delinquency among Negro 
children is twice as high as that for white children, even 
allowing for the fact that Negro children are picked up by 
the police for much less reason than are white children. 
The rate of illegitimacy is one out of three. These children 
do not know what, if anything, they can expect from their 
fathers, and they are likely to have a disorganized family 
life. Illegitimacy occurs with greater frequency in the 
South than in the North. 

Rape among the Negroes has been proved to be very 
low, but murder has a very high rate. The Negro is not 
given the protection of the law within his own group. 
As far as the law is concerned, crime among Negroes is 
not regarded as crime as long as the Negroes keep within 
their own group. 

If the kind of society described above is the kind in 
which Negro children are expected to grow up and be- 
come decent, well-behaved, hard working citizens, not 
giving the white society too much trouble, one expects 
from the Negro child a complete reversal of the normal 
process of development in the human being. A child must 
be rewarded if you expect him to learn. Punishment has 
never been an effective mode of teaching a child. White 
middle-class society offers the assurance that if the in- 
dividual follows the rules set for him, he will be rewarded 
by having some of the nice things of life and a rather 
comfortable existence. Negro society cannot hold out 
any such rewards or assurance. The question is in- 
creasingly raised now, “What can the average teacher in 
any ethnic group offer to children to make them behave?” 
Since there are only punishments, and these of the crip- 
pling type, you cannot expect anything of psychologically 
deficient children. The same is true of the really serious 
retardation of Negro children in school. It is impossible to 
expect what we think of as education from the conditions 
under which it is given. 

Within Negro society, there is a tiny group of profes- 
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sional and highly skilled people who have had some op- 
portunity to use these skills among the Negroes. Such 
people have reacted to their advantages similarly as white 
people to theirs, and have taken over a mode of behavior 
similar to that of middle-class white people. If it were pos- 
sible for you to be in the next room when members of this 
group are at dinner or in some similar situation, and listen 
to them without knowing they are colored, you would 
find no difference between them and members of the 
white society. Regardless of color, the same psychological 
surroundings produce the same result. The hopeful point 
of view is that the behavior of the children could be chang- 
ed, if their environment be changed toa more privileged 
one. It is possible to feel quite confident that if this change 
in environment could be effected, the problem would 
be placed on a different level. Every agency that is work- 
ing for the betterment of this environment is working for 
the betterment of the whole of society. 

Louis Eisman, Managing Editor, Vocational Trends. 
Actually there are two national emergencies—that of 
providing defense quickly, democratically and efficiently 
—and that of unemployment, which we have had for 
some time. There is really a very close relationship be- 
tween the two problems. There is a great deal of cynicism 
in the minds of the young concerning getting a job; 
“Defend what?” has become a vital question when you 
talk to them of defense. If we could present young 
people with an opportunity to earn a living, we would 
not have to worry about them when it comes to defense. 


The huge, disproportionate number of unemployed . 


constitutes a problem, even though we are accustomed to 
it. This is true of the general population, but at least one- 
half the unemployed are young people looking for jobs. 
This is very emphatically a youth, as well as a labor, 
problem. We have a moving labor market; new people 
are entering it all the time. Every year, two million young 
people enter the labor market. Since those who have 
previously entered it have not been absorbed, competition 
becomes excessively severe. Science Research Associates 
has been concerned, as a research organization, in trying 
to discover where the job opportunities are today. The 
picture is one of constantly changing requirements— 
education, physical, etc. Most young job seekers know 
little or nothing about the vocational situation. It has 
been found that 5 out of 6 want white-collar jobs, but 
the actual proportion of such jobs in the country is not 
even 2 out of 6. This means disillusionment and wasted 
effort for the three who do not succeed. Two out of 5 
want to be professional men and executives, while only 
I out of 16 actually holds such jobs. Since the rise of radio, 
every other one wanted to be an announcer; studios re- 
port that out of 5,000 auditions, one announcer was hired. 
The Civil Aeronautics Authority is now training some- 
thing like 15,000 pilots every 3 or 4 months. There are 


75,000 tO 100,000 trained pilots and less than 2,000 flying 
jobs in the country; there are 600 or less stewardess jobs. 
A study of high school graduates revealed that 75 per cent 
of them had no vocational guidance and that many a 
young person who dreams of a certain job all his life has 
no understanding at all of what that job may require. 
Actually, there is a complexity of occupations and a com. 
plexity of opportunity. There are 18,000 different oc- 
cupations in this country. Vocational guidance is not a 
solution to unemployment, but it is the solution to a large 
amount of wasted effort and disillusionment that goes on 
within the job market, and it reveals a number of things 
that should be known about the job market. 

A young person should examine a job situation from 
these standpoints: 

1. Seasonability—-when is the best time to apply for 
a job in a given field? 

2. In which fields is the number employed increasing? 
Certain fields hire fewer workers, even though production 
is increasing. f 

The defense program will help solve some of the uri 
employment problems, at least temporarily. The con- 
script can take advantage of the army and navy training 
to learn a trade. The big question in the minds of a lot of 
young people today is, “How do you get a good job in the 
defense program industries?” These industries are boom- 
ing; where 60,000 were formerly making airplanes, there 
are now 165,000. But these workers must be skilled. The 
Federal Government is trying to provide training. Sixty 
per cent of the young people referred for training are 
under 25. 

The coming year (1941)! will probably be a banner year 
in the hiring of new workers in this country. It is 
estimated that there will be more new workers hired in 
1941 than in any other year in the history of this country 
—but this does not solve the problem of the future. 
What is going to happen after the war boom is finished 
—when the defense industries stop? 

Katharine Whiteside Taylor, Syracuse University. It has 
been the lot of our superior and average children to be 
neglected. A study that was conducted recently revealed 
the validity and universality of the three following major 
problems which confront our children. Every young per- 
son must experience 

1. Emotional emancipation from parents, 

2. A really good emotional adjustment with one’s 
peers and 

3. Wholesome adjustment to the opposite sex. 

We must help young people work out these problems 
successfully, as there is a high correlation between the 
working out of these problems and success in school. One 
reason emotional emancipation is often so difficult is 
because it comes at a time when the parents are going 

1 See footnote, p. 49. 
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through a critical period of adjustment in their own lives. 

Young people say they don’t like to be told what to do; 
they don't want to be dictated to; they do want parents 
who are beside them and not over them. it seems that all 
of the things young people want to do are different from 
the home standards. Parents do not realize that group 
standards have to take precedence over the standards set 
by parents. The youngster gets his social security by 
conforming to the group standard rather than the home 
standard. The solution is for parents to work with 
teachers to plan for sensible leadership for group living. 
It can be done, and there are different approaches which 
can be used. One requirement is for middle-aged people 
to be sure they are having a really good time so that they 
will be more willing to let their young people go, actually 
helping them to break away. Life must really begin at 4o. 
Everything should be done, also, to provide jobs for 
young people. Not having a job makes serious inroads on 
personality. 

In junior high school, young people are taken up with 
questions like the following. For girls, “When you see a 
boy how do you get him? When you know you like a boy, 
should you show him you like him? Do all boys get tired 
of their girl friends? What do you do if a boy wants to 
kiss you?” Boys ask, “How much money should you spend 
on a date? Is it all right to date a girl taller than you? 
Is it all right to tell a girl it is time to go home?” 

Senior high school questions are, “What should quali- 
fications for marriage be? How do you know when you 
have met the right person? How long should an engage- 
ment be? What is the best age for marriage?” 

It is the job of the school and family to give answers to 
questions like these. A great deal is being done for young 
people. This generation of young people will have the 
best, most prolonged and most intensive kind of education 
of any group of young people that has ever lived. 

Young people are more at sea than any other generation, 
because they have no sense of belonging. They are truly 
“all dressed up with no place to go.” They must be given 
a chance to live out all the wonderful things for which 
they have been prepared. It is a sick society that has to 
resort to “defense.” The one place the dictator countries 
have been more democratic than ours is their acceptance 

of youth. However, we cannot solve problems for young 
people, but with them. 

The meeting was here opened to discussion from the 
floor. One young person wanted to know whether any- 
thing had been done to provide recreation and entertain- 
ment for conscripts in their free time. There was some 
discussion about the plight of the soldiers in the last war 
who were so lonesome during their free time. Mr. Beam 
contributed the information that CCC had worked out 
a rather successful formula for providing entertainment 
and recreation for the boys. The army has now taken this 


problem over and is following the general formula worked 
out by CCC to provide bowling, movies, dances, etc, 
The army will have a bigger problem than the CCC, 
because it is easier to relate 200 boys to a nearby com- 
munity than it is to relate a whole army camp to it. A 
method maintaining morale and group loyalty has to be 
worked out. In war-time it is easier to promote this feeling. 
It is more difficult to build morale in training men for 
military duty in time of peace, because there is no war 
hysteria to keep up the group spirit. Morale must be 
lifted to a place where it rests on itself as part of a com- 
mon cause. 

During the discussion of the wisdom of joining the army 
or the CCC merely for the purpose of separating oneself 
from one’s family, it was pointed out that geographical 
separation is not alone significant. The process of breaking 
from the family should be gradual. Young people gain a 
great deal by being on their own for a while. The Quaker 
Friends have worked out a system of work camps where, 
for a fee of $100 for the summer, young people can stay 
and actually work hard for 8 hours a day; CCC finds 
itself under pressure to extend the eligibility limits to all 
young men, regardless of economic status. These develop- 
ments spring out of the fact that it is no longer possible 
for young people to learn skills by apprenticeship to their 
parents in the home, even though they live on a farm. 
This situation is more acute for boys, because there is still 
housekeeping and cooking to interest and occupy the 
girls, but boys have come from farms to the CCC camps 
without knowing how to handle a hammer and saw. If 
these young people do not learn to operate as individuals, 
they cannot operate as husbands or wives, parents or 
workers, Secondary school curricula should be revised to 
take care of this condition. 

One young man felt that unemployment could be solved 
and better morale promoted if the people in the higher 
positions worked more with the young people, instead of 
working over them. When a student graduates from school 
and enters an organization, he isa small cog. This man 
found himself in this position and felt it would have been 
much easier for him if some of the adults over him had 
been more patient about showing him things and explain- 
ing the why of procedures, etc. He felt he would have 
been more valuable to the firm. He wondered why people 
do not spend more time with youth. In this connection, 
it was pointed out that the democratic process is being 
adopted by some firms. Committees from among the 
workmen confer with the executives about certain prob- 
lems. This has been found to bea successful method of 
working out some of the problems. 

A young woman challenged Mr. Dickerson’s statement 
about the alarming spread of cynicism among young 
people with the question as to what else could be expected 
when youth see so many broken marriages and failures 
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around them. It was pointed out that the antidote for this 
was more contact with those who were making a success 
of marriage and education for marriage in schools, extend- 
ing it from college to the high school level, since so many 
young people do not attend college. 

A report was given of a project in Two Rivers, Wis- 
consin, in which education for marriage and homemaking 
is being introduced at the high school level. It is hoped 
that this will be incorporated in all the teaching from 
kindergarten to university. Strides have been made in that 
direction, and the courses have been welcomed by the 
young people, themselves. They discuss matters of pet- 
ting, etc., ina modern, normal way. The course is now an 
elective, but the school hopes to make it compulsory and 
bends every effort toward “propagandizing™ marriage. 


REPORTS ON PROBLEMS OF 


IN ITS attempt to explore the nature of 
youth problems and to find some possible common denomi- 
nator of the problems of all youth, the Committee on 
Youth and its Problems appointed subcommittees to re- 
port on special youth groupings: urban, rural, Negro, sec- 
ond generation, working, unemployed and student.! The 
reports, which follow, were made to the Youth Commit- 
tee at the Third Annual Meeting of the National Con- 
ference last December. 


URBAN YOUTH 


Urban communities are here defined as those with a 
population of 2,500 or more. The urban youth’s chief 
problem resides in the anonymity he feels in his relation- 
ships. Individualism, rather than collective warmth and 
security, is the order of the day in city living. The young 
person feels this in his school, in his work and in his social 
experiences. He faces real problems in achieving a place 
for himself in large de-personalized groups. 

The urban youth has not even the security of the farm 
youth who grows up with the rural philosophy, “the land 
will always feed you if you work it.” He is many times 
overwhelmed by the diversity of jobs in the city and dis- 
couraged in his ineffectual efforts to.find a place for him- 
self. Competition is keen. Vocational guidance is still 
inadequate. Standards of living are higher in the city and 
involve higher basic costs and higher wages for security 
than in smaller communities. Proximity to groups wealth- 
ier than his own tend to make him unsatisfied and dis- 
couraged with his lot. 

Commercial recreation, so prevalent in the city, pre- 
sents its problems, too. Opportunities for self-created fun 


1 See Report of Committee on Problems of Youth, Evelyn Millis 
Duvall, Chairman, in Marriage and Family Living, III, 2, pp. 40 and 
47- 


A few high school teachers in the group wanted to 
know how they could introduce such courses in their 
school when they find opposition at even the mention of 
the human family in biology courses. Mrs. Duvall pointed 
out that in order to undertake a program of this sort, the 
cooperation of the whole community is needed. Education 
in just one direction does not accomplish the desired 
result. 

In summarizing the session, it was pointed out that the 
problems of youth seem to be not the problems of youth 
alone, but that youth feels the pressure more acutely than 
some of the other groups. The answer to the problem of 
youth seems to lie in the direction of an approach to the 
problems as they affect the whole of society. The solution 
seems to be in the solution of common problems. 


SPECIAL YOUTH GROUPS 


are fewer, and such recreation competes poorly with the 
more gaudy commercialized types, unless it is under ex- 
pert leadership and auspices. Money is needed for most 
enterprises, and its lack deprives the urban youth from 
the release and recreation he relates to happiness and suc- 
cess. The time necessary for traveling to and from city 
recreation is often greater than that spent in the activity 
itself. This is especially true of satisfactions the youth 
tends to seek for himself outside his own community in 
an effort to utilize the city’s larger resources, such as mu- 
seums, zoos, parks, ball fields, agency programs, etc. Many 
negative forms of recreation such as taverns, cheap dance 
halls, bookie stands, burlesque shows, etc., flourish in the 
larger urban centers and act as a festering sore in the side 
of exploring youth. 

Urban families tend to be dispersed. Several members 
of the family may work outside the home, leaving children 
and youth the responsibility of fending for themselves the 
greater part of the day. Recreation tends to be outside of 
the home. Family production falls to a low level since 
services and supplies are very easily purchased in the com- 
munity. All of these and other factors tend to lessen the 
authority of the urban family and to diminish the effect 
of family control on the growing youth. While this leads 
in many cases to self-sufficiency and to personal adequacy, 
it finds many young people unready for its demands and 
unprepared fot its freedom. 

Health is a problem of urban youth. The city’s pace is 
rapid. Accidents are numerous. Housing conditions for 
many young people do not make for either physical or 
mental health. Food, even when plentiful, is typically 
grasped on the run in hurried drug counter meals and 
quick delicatessen snacks. 

Courtship is expensive in the city. Marriage is delayed 
except in periods of rapid industrial expansion and busi- 
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ness enterprise such as we are just now beginning to ex- 
perience under the program of national defense. 

The urban youth finds it somewhat difficult to function 
as a member of the community. Political machinery is so 
complex and methods of approaching common community 
problems tend to be so crystallized that youth participa- 
tion is difficult if not impossible. He feels less community 
spirit than does his small town cousin. He never quite 
feels that he belongs or that he would ever be really 
missed if he dropped out of the picture tomorrow. He 
feels this in his church and club attendance at times and 
grows into maturity never quite belonging to the world 
of which he is a part. 


RURAL YOUTH 


Forty-four percent of all young people live either in the 
open country or villages having populations of less than 
2,500. Although there are basic likenesses in all people, 
several generalizations may be made concerning the prob- 
lems peculiar to rural youth. Briefly they are as follows: 

1. The rural youth tends to be peculiarly tied to family 
patterns and, to a remarkable degree, is dependent upon 
his family for much of his employment, recreation and cul- 
tural interpretation. Family philosophy regarding morals, 
religion, vocations, politics, etc., tends to be perpetuated 
without great change, since contact with other youth 
and adults is more difficult, due to distance and the time- 
consuming nature of farm work. Families in rural school 
districts tend to exert a tremendous influence on the edu- 
cational resources offered their children. Selection of 
teachers and materials is influenced by parental preju- 
dices unrelieved by the expert services available in larger 
communities. Migrant youth tends to be exploited by the 
family and to slip through the net of protection and care 
available to youth more truly a part of the community. 

2. Rural youth tends to lack the mental stimulation 
available to other youth groupings. Not only are his rec- 
reational and educational opportunities restricted, but 
such resources as libraries, community centers, museums, 
art galleries, youth organizations, forums, theatres, etc., 
with their specialized leadership are notably lacking or 
pitifully inadequate. 

3. Health resources in terms of hospitals, clinics, school 
health examinations and services, available physicians, 
dentists and nurses, educational programs in health, etc., 
are so limited in rural areas that more youth living there 
tend to be neglected than in areas better provided with 
such opportunities. 

4. The rural youth tends to be poorly prepared for the 
economic world and for his place in it. In 1935, one out 
of every sixteen young people lived in a household receiv- 
ing Federal Emergency Relief. Rural poverty, with its 
examples of farm tenantry, child labor, depleted lands and 
other evidences of impoverished living, cannot be ex- 





pected to be conducive to the kind of education, train- 
ing and opportunities that are recognized as preparing 
youth for the rigors of modern economic competition. Spe- 
cialized services such as adequate vocational guidance, 
professional training and available centers of higher edu- 
cation are, on the whole, lacking in vocational preparation 
of rural youth. 

5. Recognizing the pressure of these and many other 
forces upon rural youth, it is not surprising to find many 
of them leaving their home communities for the opportuni- 
ties and privileges of the larger cities. For the new adjust- 
ments of the city very few of our farm youth are prepared, 
and they find adjustment to the rigors of urban life diff- 
cult. Little is being done to prepare youth for this new 
type of life, which is, in itself, a problem of the first mag- 
nitude to rural youth. 

An elaboration and development of such trends and re- 
sources as the following would do much to alleviate the 
problems of rural youth: Future Farmers of America, 
4-H Clubs, Grange, American Country Life Association, 
CCC Camps, cooperatives, farmers’ unions, consolidated 
schools, state libraries and health services (especially trav- 
elling clinics and book services), scholarships for promising 
rural youth, radio, community centers, parent education 
programs, etc., etc. 


NEGRO YOUTH 


Negro youth are human beings subject to pressures 
similar to those of white youth. However, all problems 
tend to be more acute for the Negro because of his lack of 
caste and the racial discrimination which he meets on every 
front. Limitations of opportunity for achieving status 
and fulfillment are especially felt in the following areas: 

1. Education is more inadequate both in quality and 
quantity than for white youth. Schools are open for only 
a few months of the year in the “black belt” of the deep 
South. Teaching standards are lower, budgets more 
limited, classes more crowded for Negro children through- 
out the country. Training for professional careers is 
limited and, for many thousands of Negro youth, out 
of the question. The same is true for many of the semi- 
skilled and skilled vocations. 

2. Vocational choices are exceedingly limited both by 
lack of training opportunities and by lack of real openings 
for Negro youth in many fields of work. 

3. Health and housing are difficult problems for Negro 
youth because of rigid residential restrictions, lower wage 
scales for Negro labor and the tendency to charge higher 
rates of rent than for similar property occupied by white 
tenants. Hospitals for Negroes are inadequate in most 
communities, both North and South, which makes 
the exclusion of even emergency Negro cases from hos- 
pitals admitting white patients even more unfortunate. 
Other health services are similarly less adequate 
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and available for colored than for white youth. 

4. Socially, the Negro youth is again circumscribed. 
Jim Crow practices, especially in the South, have their 
counterparts throughout the country in exclusion from 
hotels, restaurants, country clubs, theatres, etc. The Ne- 
gro is bound not only by the class and family character- 
istics that tie us all, but always, in addition, by his color. 
His status is peculiar and oftentimes difficult. Because of 
his color, he bears the mark of a “low class” individual 
irregardless of his personal background. 

The ethnic problem of creation and maintenance of real 
opportunities for members of the Negro race must be met 
for any total defense of democracy. 


SECOND GENERATION YOUTH 


In addition to all of the problems that impinge upon the 
lives of most American youth, there is a set of problems 
that is peculiarly the lot of second generation American 
boys and girls. These are double-edged, unique in their 
bifocal nature and are the problems of the parents as well 
as of the children. : 

Most of the problems of the second generation youth 
group spring from friction between themselves and their 
parents, in many cases leading to alienation of family mem- 
bers and disruption of home life. The conflict between 
immigrants and their children is not so much a clash of 
personalities as it is a clash of the cultural patterns as 
manifested in these personalities. 

Immigrants bring with them from the mother country 
patterns of life which they understandably wish to impose 
upon their children—irregardless of the fact that these 
children are in the natural process of absorbing a new, 
foreign, even hostile, culture. The inevitable conflicts 
many times inspire both parties with a deep-seated revul- 
sion for the opposite point of view. Open hostility breaks 
out when the social patterns of the old and new are in- 
compatible. It is seldom a question of which is better or 
which is right, but it is the tendency of the opposite par- 
ties to reject everything that the other side stands for as 
bad. The children are frequently ashamed of their foreign- 
born parents and of their foreign language and culture. 
Instead of understanding and toleration, there is too fre- 
quently disdain for the very worthwhile contributions of 
each faction. Second generation youth, educated to 
“Americanism” in the public school, playground and 
neighborhood gang, may feel nothing but shame for their 
ancestral heritage. 

The unfortunate consequence is that the second genera- 
tion youth is often all too quick to thrust off home ties and 
trust himself to the “American” world. In his eager- 
ness to sever distasteful connections, he frequently plunges 
prematurely and flounders in delinquency. The fairly high 
delinquency rates among second generation youth are par- 
tially attributable to lack of adequate home life or guid- 





ance. But sons and daughters of immigrants are fiercely 
eager to belong to the new world and to turn their backs 
upon the old. Much good that the parents might have 
had to impart is chucked out with the chaff. 

Parental ignorance and consequent incompetence seem 
to be the concomitant of immigration. By ignorance, we 
mean the ignorance of the ways of the world in which they 
have chosen to live. For example, the parents frequently 
know nothing of the American social and recreational in- 
stitutions and are inadequate to guide the children along 
these lines. Plainly, the parent is not likely to protect his 
children from contacts with disreputable or harmful tav- 
erns, pool-rooms, dance halls or clubs if he knows nothing 
of the nature of such places. Vocational guidance is al- 
most out of the question, along with information or leader- 
ship in the vital areas of education, recreation and 
associations. Moreover, the bewildered parent, quite 
often of peasant stock, has been confronted with the added 
burden of “urbanization” in this new land. On top of all 
this is heaped the prejudices of “native American stock” 
against certain ethnic groups. 

These problems, alone, irrespective of the problems fac- 
ing all youth, might prove oppressive enough—but the 
combination is nearly intolerable. But like the even more 
dismal situation of the Negro, this situation offers rays of 
hope. The problem has the redeeming feature of tending 
to eliminate itself gradually to some degree, due to de- 
crease in immigration and to the increasingly effective pro- 
grams of Americanization, citizenship training, parent 
education and public school guidance of both children 
and parents. 


WORKING YOUTH 


Working youth is here defined as that vast army of . 
young people which performs services or follows orders, in 
contrast to the older group which comes out of college and 
accepts administrative or professional positions. Among 
the problems facing these young people the following 
groups deserve our special consideration: educational, so- 
cial and recreational, family relationships and family re- 
striction of working youth tending to delay full maturity. 

1. Important among the first group, or educational 
problems, are: 1) inadequate vocational guidance, both in 
the initial selection of the field of work and as part of fur- 
ther training and development occupationally, 2) inade- 
quate education and preparation for the job, 3) difficulty 
of combining work with further study and advancement 
and 4) inability to meet high tuition rates in many schools. 

2. Problems in the social and recreational lives of work- 
ing youth include: 1) fatigue, 2) limitation of time, 3) scope 
of contacts with people limited in certain jobs, 4) low 
rates of pay restricting recreational opportunities, 5) lack 
of orientation as to resources of community where job is 
(especially for the young worker who comes to the city 
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from a small community) and 6) difficulty in achieving so- 
cial status in certain jobs, i.e., household worker. 

3. The working youth’s problems in family relation- 
ships relate in many instances to the dependence of the 
family on his earnings which limits his advancement, post- 
pones his marriage, restricts his further education, etc. 
Consideration of this problem involves the following 
questions: How much do young people owe their families? 
Should the pay check be turned over? Should working 
youth living at home pay board? Should laundry, mending 
and personal service performed at home be paid for? How 
much obligation has he to his family if he lives away from 
home? 

4. Family restriction of working youth tends to delay 
full maturity. Questions considered in relation to such 
restriction are: How much parental control should work- 
ing youth be subjected to?, i.e., choice of friends, recrea- 
tion, late hours, spending money, etc. How can a young 
person living at home attain adult status readily granted 
to working youth living away from the parental home? 
How can the conflict in mores of foreign born parents and 
young second generation youth be solved? 

We recognize that as working standards for youth im- 
prove, as youth is admitted readily into more of the desir- 
able crafts and trades, as parent education increases in its 
influence and as youth begins to take a more active part 
in responsible community affairs, many-of these present 
problems will be considerably alleviated. 


STUDENT YOUTH (POST HIGH SCHOOL) 


The consideration of the problems of student youth 
brought out the following areas of general difficulty. The 
most usual problem is that of selecting and preparing for a 
suitable and possible vocational experience. Realistic vo- 
cational guidance facilities are inadequate and, for many 
youth, totally lacking. The choice of a school experience 

in terms of vocational directions and personal goals is 
difficult and too often left to chance or geography. 

Study difficulties involve problems of methods of study, 
the making and carrying out of study projects, and the 
balance between study and extra-curricular activities 
and/or part-time work. Guidance in personal and edu- 
cational problems is needed by many students to help in 
the solution of these couimon problems, and it is to be 
recommended to any educational agency interested in 
meeting the real needs of its students. 

Student employment presents problems of time, money 
and social standing as well as that of health. At one uni- 
versity, 60 percent of the men and 4o percent of the 
women have part-time employment during their student 
residence. A widerstudyof the student employment situ- 
ation throughout the country, including the scope of such 
activity in the types of jobs open to students, the number 
of students so engaged, rates of pay, college and trade 


school policies regarding working students, etc., is needed. 

Students frequently find that their traditional ways of 
thinking and believing are challenged, and that as stu- 
dents they are called upon to make basic readjustments in 
the areas of religion, philosophy and social standards. On 
the whole, guidance and mature help in these periods of 
reorientation are not sufficiently available to the average 
student. Too frequently the bull session is the student's 
only resource in such areas and is the only situation in 
which he feels comfortable enough to think out loud with 
others. Many such sessions miss the mark for lack of ade- 
quate leadership; in many cases the “teacher-professor™ 
does not gain informal rapport. 

Since many students are away from home and old 
friends for the first time, the problem of seeking, select- 
ing and making friends of both sexes becomes a real one. 
Many students have been inadequately prepared for the 
social responsibilities involved and flounder around trying 
to find themselves for the first portion of their student ex- 
perience. Tojoinor not to join social groups and clubs, 
and especially such choices as sorority and fraternity afhli- 
ations, political and controversial student organizations to 
which parents and admired adults may be opposed, all 
present real problems. 

These latter problems are the more acute since com- 
munity participation is so difficult for students, especially 
for those living away from their home community. Not 
only is the student limited as to the time and energy that 
he has available for the community projects and activities 
with which he would like to be identified, but also there 
is the greater problem of his acceptance as a bona fide mem- 
ber of most extra-campus organizations, except for such 
groups as the YWCA, the YMCA and many churches. 
Otherwise our communities seem to be organized largely 
by and for adults and to be unaware of the potential in- 
terest and eagerness of students to participate in real ac- 
tivities outside the classroom. 


UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 


Unemployed youth are here defined as persons between 
16 and 24 years of age without productive employment. 

In considering the problems of this group, it is essential 
to think of youths living in their own families whose 
incomes are marginal, moderate, submarginal or non- 
existent, and of those without families, living with rela- 
tives or foster parents or reared in institutions. 

Reasons for unemployment are vital and include lack 
of training or skill, previous lack of, or maladjustment to, 
jobs, physical and mental handicaps, limitation in work 
opportunities and in access to labor markets. The reason(s) 
for loss of previous employment is also important. 

The problem of available educational opportunities 
varies in terms of the type of education the youths have 
had. Many have financial difficulties in obtaining an edu- 
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cation. Opportunities for vocational or trade training are 
limited. Individual capacity to utilize educational op- 
portunities is affected by physical, mental, social and emo- 
tional adjustment to those opportunities. In the case of 
the physically handicapped, there is need for specialized 
training without which 1) youth may be unemployable 
or 2) the handicaps may become permanent emotional 
problems. While unemployed the individual needs to con- 
tinue training 1) to preserve skills, 2) to improve skills 
and/or 3) to retrain for a new type of work. 

Use of vocational guidance is limited by 1) kinds avail- 
able, 2) areas where it is provided—in any form—and 
3) the individual's ability to use this service or knowledge 
of its services. In regard to occupational opportunities, 
there are needs for 1) an adequate employment service or 
exchange giving special consideration to entrance of 
youth into the labor market, 2) making available informa- 
tion regarding job opportunies and 3) protection from ex- 
ploitation. This last is a grave problem, especially when 
youth become desperate for employment and take any job 
offered, without regard to wages, working conditions, 
advancement possibilities, etc. 

Recreation for unemployed youth involves problems of 
money, morale, health, type desired by and of interest to 
youth out of work, availability of recreational facilities 
and leadership, associates (especially important for un- 
employed youth), possible drifting into unwholesome 
forms of recreation which are cheap or provide escapes 
and the possibility of becoming prey to extra-legal trades 
or practices. 

In the social area, the unemployed youth finds difficulty 
in forming and maintaining social contacts. There may be 
delay or disappointment concerning his marriage plans. 
Emotional problems include: sensitivity of youth, need 
to be self-sufficient and to feel adequate, lack of satis- 
faction coming from productive work or job success (youth 
may seek to gain the esteem of friends through crime or 
other means which afford opportunities to show inde- 


pendence or self-assertion), attitudes toward society and 
individuals as the result of unemployment, reactions of 
his family to the youth's failure to find work, resentment 
and humiliation in case of dependence upon organized 
assistance for maintenance, adjustment to home and family, 
consequences of these attitudes and reactions in terms of: 
future employability, adjustment on the job, anti-social 
behavior, habits of work and thought and physical symp- 
toms growing out of psychiatric implications. 

Youths who have been in penal or correctional institu- 
tions or who have had a court record as a result of offences 
against organized society have particular problems. There 
is need for skilled personnel in agencies having contacts 
with these youths; knowledge and insight into their 
problems are essential to facilitate youths taking advantage 
of such services. This is particularly true in case of em- 
ployment exchanges or public agencies such as NYA, 
CCC, WPA, etc., where youths may refuse job opportu- 
nities or, after the painful experience of losing a job, find 
it difficult to return to such agencies or refuse private 
employment because of fear of again losing the job. This 
seems especially important in public agencies where ad- 
justments in “getting on and off” are necessary. 

The attitude of the general public to various forms of 
public-supervised and -financed employment now open to 
youth is important. Often this attitude limits youth get- 
ting privateemployment. Young people may refuse this 
type of employment because of fear of the opinion of 
friends. 

The defense program will affect out of work youth in 
their decisions regarding continuation of their education 
and whether to go into military training or to seek private 
employment. Employers’ attitudes toward employment 
of young men who might be called into service are impor- 
tant. 


All discussion of the reports proceeded from the Com- 
mittee on Youth and its Problems. 
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The Changing Cultural Ideals 
of the Family 


By FLoriAN ZNANIECKI 
University of Illinois 


THE ethical ideal which explicitly or 
implicitly dominates most of our thinking about family 
life is that of the family as a closed and united social group 
composed of parents and children, in which the role of 
every individual is socially regulated as a part of the group 
structure. The family is supposed to be in some respects 
the most important of all groups, the very foundation of 
human society. For the family is meant to include and to 
control the total personal life of the child as future partici- 
pant in society during the most important period when 
his personality is being formed; most of the personal life 
of the woman and a large part of the personal life of the 
man are also supposed to be spent within the family. Now 
this kind of family group has seldom existed during the 
historical period of civilized societies and then only under 
conditions which isolated parents and children from their 
social environment. In every permanent society, the 
parental family (parents and children).was, until recently 
and in most societies still is, predominantly an integral and 
changing part of a wider kinship system. It may be just a 
temporary link in the history of what may be called the 
“perpetual family,” like that of the Chinese, the ancient 
Romans, the Western nobility, which includes all the 
descendants of a common ancestor, whether they be dead, 
living or unborn. Or it may be a cross-section of several, 
at least two, overlapping groups which may be termed 
“grandparental families." 

While the parents of the husband and of the wife are 
alive, the husband belongs by adoption to the wife's 
family, the wife by adoption to the husband's family and 
their children to both families as grandchildren, nephews 
or nieces. Parents and immature children usually form in- 
deed a closed ““home-group,” insofar as they live in a sepa- 
rate house. But the home-group is not the family. First, 
it may include servants, boarders, distant relatives, domes- 
tic teachers, etc. Second, the family roles of parents and 
children are determined not by this small home-group, 
but by the structure of the perpetual family or by the com- 
- piex and changing structure of the several overlapping 
-grandparental families. 

When the grandparental family pattern disintegrates, 
as in this country in consequence of migration and urbani- 
zation, the old relations between husband and wife, parent 
and child, which were a part of the old kinship structure, 
must change, since they lose their significance under the 


new structure. We cannot expect them to change in such 
a way as to make the parental family a social unit, which 
it never was before. For while husband, wife and children 
are ceasing to be members of several different and often 
conflicting grandparental families, they are individually 
becoming members or candidates for membership in vari- 
ous other groups of the society within which they live; 
the requirements of such groups are utterly incompatible 
with the principle of the parental family as an integrated, 
closed group including the greater part of the personali- 
ties of its members. The family pattern which moralists 
and sociologists have built up during the last hundred 
years is the kind of ideal which can never be more than a 
pious dream. 

But this does not mean that what is actually taking the 
place of the kinship order which existed when perpetual 
or grandparental families were strong and vital is some 
kind of arbitrary interaction between individuals which 
depends only on the precarious balance of personal im- 
pulses, emotions, beliefs, of the different parties. The new 
family is indeed nothing more than a complex of strictly 
personal relations between husband and wife, between 
each parent and child, between each child and each of his 
brothers and sisters, without any common group pattern 
imposed upon all of these relations. I credited Professor 
Burgess with this discovery, but he disclaims it and re- 
fuses to go so far as to deny altogether the unity of the 
family as a group. 

These personal relations are, in my opinion, by no 
means unregulated socially. They follow definite patterns 
which have existed for centuries, though they are only 
now being fully applied to the family and are undergoing 
some changes in the process. The standards of valuation 
and norms of conduct by which these relations are regu- 
lated are voluntarily accepted and freely followed by the 
parties instead of being imposed by any social groups, but 
they are more exacting than the old standards and norms 
ever were. 

Consider first the relation between husband and wife. 
Some well-known studies, like that of Burgess and Cot- 
trell or Terman et al, judge success or failure in marriage 
on the basis of marital happiness or unhappiness. Why do 
they consider happiness sufficiently significant to be a test 
of marital success? Imagine these authors living a hundred 
years ago and starting a similar study in a puritanical New 
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England community. Their enterprise would certainly 
have been branded as sinful; the use of happiness as a test 
of the success of such an important institution as wedlock 
would have been a godless idea. A serious‘minded Catho- 
lic community of the last century might have been more 
tolerant, but it certainly would have regarded such a work 
as frivolous and unworthy of the dignity of scholars; no 
doubt conservative, cultured Chinese as well as ancient 
Romans of Cato's era, would have expressed similar 
opinions. Yet we believe that Burgess and Cottrell have 
made a real contribution to the study of marriage. Why? 
Does it mean that we are a decadent people, interested 
only in enjoying life regardless of ethical ideals? Or does 
it mean that we have that kind of ethical pattern for the 
relation between man and woman in marriage which, if 
realized, is expected to bring happiness to both? Putting 
it more simply, is happiness in marriage a test of the ef- 
ficiency of individuals in seeking each his own happiness 
or is it a test of the willingness and capacity of each to 
make the other happy? 

We presume hypothetically that it is the latter and that 
this implies the existence of a definite social standard by 
which each partner in marriage is expected to regard the 
person of the other partner as the highest value within 
this relation; it implies further the existence of a norm of 
conduct which requires of him the performance of such 
actions as will lead to the personal happiness of the other 
partner. 

Have such standards and norms ever existed before in 
the history of the relations between the sexes? Certainly 
not in conjugal relations as regulated by the mores of the 
perpetual family or of the grandparental family. Our 
knowledge of these relations is not as complete as it should 
‘be, considering the enormous amount of work done in this 
field. Almost all of this work is concerned with formal 
regulations (customary, legal and religious) bearing upon 
the choice of partners, wedding ceremonies, negative 
sanctions of conjugal infidelity, divorce, division of labor 
between the sexes, property rights. In the three volumes 
of Westermarck’s History of Human Marriage, hardly 
any light is thrown upon the actual life of married couples 
or their mutual attitudes. Fortunately, a few good, recent 
observations have been made by ethnologists. We have 
some biographical and autobiographical material, descrip- 
tions of contemporary observers, literary and moralizing 
works which permit us to reconstruct various types of 
conjugal relations in different societies and in the past of 
our own society. 

The patterns of these relations show a marked uniform- 
ity. The conjugal relation is not a personal relation be- 
tween a man and a woman as individuals; it is a relation 
between them as members of their respective families. It 
is arranged by their parents or other family heads and 
controlled by the family groups. Whether the personal 


predilections or aversions of the young candidates are 
taken into account depends on their status within their 
own families, but does not affect the general pattern. The 
function of marriage is to connect the two families and, 
that of the spouses, to initiate a new branch in which 
these families will be continued. Husband and wife are 
supposed to be valuable to each other, not as personalities 
with individual lives of their own, but as bearers of family 
values and partners in the family system. Each brings to 
the other valuable associations with his or her family; 
each contributes to the growth, the economic status and 
the social prestige of the new family branch. Their duties 
toward each other are obligations to maintain harmonious 
bonds with each other's relatives; to bring children into 
the world, protect and educate them; to maintain and, if 
possible, to increase the family property and keep up a 
certain standard of living; to defend and improve the 
social standing and prestige of the family in the wider 
community. Each has the right to demand of the other 
that these obligations be properly performed. Usually, 
however, the husband has the authority to enforce his 
demands, whereas the wife can only appeal to his or her 
family for help. These obligations involve taking care of 
each other's welfare, because insofar as they are family 
members, their welfare is a condition of the family wel- 
fare. If they are happy together in performing their obli- 
gations, so much the better, since they will perform them 
more efficiently, unhappiness being apt to interfere with 
their cooperation. But apart from this instrumental sig- 
nificance, happiness is irrelevant; an individual is bound 
to sacrifice not only his own happiness but that of his 
partner if it interferes with the fundamental obligations 
of the relation. It is much more important that one’s wife 
be a good daughter-in-law, a prolific mother, an efficient 
housekeeper or a person respected by her neighbors than 
that she be happy. While it is the wife's obligation to 
satisfy her husband's demands, it is not her duty to make 
him happy, especially since he has many outside interests 
which she cannot shave and possible sources of enjoyment 
which need not interfere with his family duties, though 
they would interfere with hers, if she indulged in them. 

But the conjugal relation is not the only kind of rela- 
tion between the sexes within which definite standards 
of valuation and norms of conduct are recognized by the 
partners. It is really astonishing that a relation which, 
since Euripides, has furnished the main theme for dramas, 
lyrics and novels in Western literature is almost ignored 
by sociologists. There are a great many psychological 
studies of love as a subjective complex of impulses and 
emotions, but I do not know of a single comparative so- 
ciological monograph on the social relation of mutual love 
between two people of opposite sexes, or the “erotic rela- 
tion,” as we may call it to avoid misunderstandings. 

The great difficulty in collecting data may have played 
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a part in this neglect, for erotic relations are seldom for- 
mally regulated by social groups, as conjugal relations are. 
Individual facts of actual social intercourse must be 
gathered and studied, but the main reason why sociolo- 
gists have largely ignored erotic relations is ethical preju- 
dice; since in Western societies sexual intercourse was 
officially sanctioned by the church and the state only 
within the limits of conjugal family relations, sexual inter- 
course outside those limits came to be regarded as a trans- 
gression, a deviation from the recognized social order. 
Guardians of a social order are always inclined to regard 
non-conforming conduct as disorderly conduct, and it 
takes an unusual degree of scientific objectivity even to 
ask whether such conduct might not be approved in a 
different order. 

Objective study of erotic relations in various civiliza- 
tions, including our own, discloses: 1) that such relations, 
when voluntarily entered into by the parties, have an 
inner order of their own, include standards of valuation 
and norms of conduct which the lovers tend to follow as 
a matter of moral duty toward each other; 2) that the 
social patterns of these relations have evolved in the course 
of history until the erotic relation has become one of the 
most inclusive and morally one of the most exacting social 
relations; 3) that during this evolution erotic relations, 
though usually conflicting with conjugal relations, have 
had an increasing influence upon them; 4) that at the pres- 
ent stage wherever perpetual and grandparental families 
have disappeared, in this country in particular, a new 
ideal is developing: that of marriage as a life-long but 
entirely voluntary erotic relation. 

If sociologists had not been too prudish, they would 
have discovered long ago that free erotic relations, even 
when reduced to their simplest form of mere physical 
sexual intercourse between the partners, are dominated 
by norms of altruism. This altruistic pattern is upheld by 
tradition in every social set where such relations are recog- 

‘nized. We have plenty of material from Polynesia, Ma- 
laysia, India, China, from the history of the mores of the 
beau-monde and the demi-monde in post-classical Greece, 
imperial Rome, Italy and France since the Renaissance. 
The duty of each partner in sexual intercourse was to 
give a maximum of pleasure to the other partner, but, 
since his pleasure was a condition of the other partner's 
pleasure, he had not only the right but the duty to seek 
pleasure for himself or even to force himself to enjoy the 
relation or at least to pretend he did, if the enjoyment did 
not come spontaneously. 

Social patterns of erotic relations came to include a 
greater and greater portion of the personal lives of the 
partners within the standards and norms of the relation. 
Altruistic communion, originally limited to sexual inter- 
course, extended gradually to many other experiences and 
activities of the lovers: aesthetic, religious, intellectual, 


social, economic. Although each partner remained to the 
other primarily a sexual value in the sense that everything 
concerning him or her had some sexual coloring, nonethe- 
less the mutually valuable content of their personalities 
which they were supposed to share harmoniously and 
with which their altruistic duties were concerned, became 
so rich and significant for its own sake that an erotic rela- 
tion could be maintained for certain periods of time with- 
out actual sexual intercourse. This is how many erotic 
relations came to endure in long intervals between sexual 
intercourse, to begin long before actual sexual intercourse 
became possible, to persist long after sexual intercourse 
had ceased to be possible, and even in some cases, to 
develop and to last when the possibility of sexual inter- 
course was precluded in advance. 

An erotic relation had to be unusually powerful to 
withstand the influence of the old-type conjugal relation. 
“Marriage is the grave of love” was a commonplace at 
the medieval cours d'amour and remained practically un- 
controverted until the nineteenth century. Usually, no 
erotic relation existed between a couple who married, al- 
though they may have felt certain erotic impulses and 
emotions. These generally died soon after marriage, not 
because sexual satisfaction killed them, as those psycholo- 
gists believe who ignore social facts, but because an in- 
dividual’s conscious life, including his impulses and emo- 
tions, is socially conditioned. It was therefore impossible 
under the old family system for husband and wife to be- 
come and to remain lovers. 

The development of erotic relations occurred, accord- 
ingly, outside of the family system. Since in Western 
Europe, the family supported by the church and the state, 
endeavored to control entirely the sexual lives of its 
members, erotic relations could exist only between people 
who partially succeeded in escaping this control. Erotic 
relations which were neither exacting nor enduring 
achieved secrecy and even tacit toleration with relative 
ease, but deep and lasting relations which absorbed much 
of the personal lives of the partners and laid great altruis- 
tic demands upon them inevitably led to violent opposi- 
tion on the part of the social environment except among 
small and rare sets of highly cultured non-conformists. 
Most of the “great loves” in history up to the nineteenth 
century were tragic loves. 

Even when, with the weakening of the old family struc- 
ture, the influence of erotic relations upon conjugal rela- 
tions began to manifest itself, the conflict between them 
persisted, and for a long time it seemed that the erotic 
relations must give way, as is evident from the well- 
known patterns of courtship, engagement and honey- 
moon. Although it came to be regarded as normal that 
young people might become acquainted, “fall in love” and 
choose each other (with family approval), their erotic re- 
lation was supposed to last only a month or so after the 
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wedding, that is, until the time when the bride was ex- 
pected to become pregnant. Thereafter, they were to 
discard romantic dreams and settle down to the serious, 
sometimes grim, business of family life as regulated by 
tradition. 

Not until the last few generations and then only in 
this country and among European intellectual classes, 
where perpetual and grandparental families had lost their 
power, the ideal of marriage as a permanent erotic relation 
began to appear and spread. It is really a new pattern, for 
it involves not a total rejection of the traditional conjugal 
relation in favor of the traditional erotic relation, but such 
a development of the latter as to have it include some of 
the most important activities of the former, organized in a 
new way under the standards and norms of personal al- 
truism instead of individual subordination to the family 
system. Economic cooperation ceases to be an obligation 
to be enforced in the interest of the family but becomes a 
free service of love. Children are not future continuators 
of the family but new bonds of love; their lives become 
parts of the personal lives of both parents, to be harmoni- 
ously shared like other personal values. What is still 
more important, the erotic relation, with its content en- 
riched by all that a married couple can share and an un- 
married couple can seldom, if ever, share, tends to become 
a life-long relation. It always was and still is essentially 
free, highly standardized while it lasts; it may be broken 
at any time, for love cannot be exacted. The erotic rela- 
tion is one of the few relations in which the parties have 
duties but no rights. But the new ideal pattern of the 
erotic relation includes a duty of each partner to prevent 
the possibility of its ever being broken by either of them. 
This requires a willingness and a capacity to keep the rela- 
tion dynamic and harmonious by developing their per- 
sonalities and expanding their communion so as to make 
them more and more valuable to each other. Married 
couples soon discover that more than good intentions are 
required for success; they must acquire an “art of love” 
much more difficult and refined than that which Ovid de- 
scribes in his famous poem. Students of American mar- 
riage who want to measure the change in social patterns 
which is taking place would do well, if, instead of con- 
centrating on broken relations as shown in divorce and 
desertion, they investigated positive efforts of married 
people to prevent their relations from being broken, as 
shown for instance, by their search for expert advice as 
to methods of dealing with marital troubles. 

This extension of the erotic pattern to marriage has 
been a very influential factor in American culture. Sex is 
a powerful social force, and it does not lose but gains in 
power when, instead of sporadic, unorganized expression 
in socially condemned or barely tolerated activities, it 
finds socially recognized, organized paths for full manifes- 


tation. We cannot consider here all the effects of this 


change. But there is one social process which, in my opin- 
ion, cannot otherwise be explained: the progressive equali- 
zation of the status of women with that of men. The erotic 
relation is essentially a relation of equality; it does not 
preclude leadership and initiation, but these can belong 
to either sex. Those who think of it in terms of the domi- 
nant male and the submissive female do not know the 
facts either from personal experience or from scientific re- 
search or confuse it with the old conjugal relation. The 
usual explanation of sex equality by economic factors, 
specifically by the gainful occupation of women, fails to 
take into consideration two facts. First, the gainful occu- 
pation of women in this country as in other countries 
was limited until recently to the working class, whereas 
the movement for the equality of women was started and 
carried through by women and men of the upper and mid- 
dle classes; one of its purposes was to open up to women 
gainful occupations in which women did not yet partici- 
pate, so as to free them from the traditional family bond- 
age. Secondly, in Europe, women of the peasant and 
working classes have been gainfully employed for more 
than a century, but this had no influence on their status 
until ideologists and leaders of the intellectual class 
spread among them the ideal of sex equality. The status 
of woman outside the family has always depended on her 
family status. 

The new pattern of social relation between parents and 
children is not yet as clear as the new pattern of sex rela- 
tion. When children were evaluated by family standards 
as future members on whom the continued existence, eco- 
nomic status, moral standing and prestige of the family 
would eventually depend, the parents were obliged to 
shape their personalities in accordance with these stand- 
ards. This obligation was sanctioned by wider social 
groups: local communities, occupational groups, religious 
groups, states. The child as a person was integrally con- 
tained within the family, and the family as represented 
by the parents was expected to prepare him for participa- 
tion in the wider groups. Other educators, such as mas- 
ters of handicraft in the system of apprenticeship, home 
teachers, religious guides, even school teachers, were sup- 
posed to be acting as helpers or temporary substitutes for 
parents. When parents became grandparents, they either 
retained supreme control of the family groups or, if they 
relinquished this control and retired from active life, still 
remained highly valuable group members; it was the duty 
of adult sons and daughters and their spouses to assure 
the economic status, moral standing and prestige of the 
older generation. 

Under this kind of system parents had complete author- 
ity over their children until the latter grew up. This was 
not an arbitrary power, for it belonged to them not as to 
individuals but as to representatives of the family; its 
exercise was strictly regulated by family mores and con- 
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trolled by the family group, which in turn acted in con- 
formity with the standards and norms of the wider so- 
ciety in which its members participated. But for this very 
reason parental authority could never be challenged by 
the children; rebellion against parents meant rebellion 
against society, i.e., revolt against the civilization of which 
past generations, living and dead, were the bearers. The 
parents were morally responsible for directing the chil- 
dren’s physical growth and mental development strictly 
in accordance with the requirements of those social roles 
which the children were destined to perform after they 
became adults. And the results of parental guidance were 
supposed to show how they had discharged this moral re- 
sponsibility. When a grown-up child performed his social 
roles adequately and became the prop and pride of his 
parents, this proved that they had reared and educated 
him well; if he was a burden or a shame, they must have 
reared and educated him poorly. 

Now this is all changed, particularly though not ex- 
clusively in America. The disappearance or weakening of 
the perpetual and grandparental families has combined 
with the growing interest of larger social groups in the 
future of the new generation to diminish, if not to elimi- 
nate, both parental authority and parental responsibility. 
Children do not belong to their parents during their child- 
hood, because the families to which both they and their 
parents should belong do not exist any more, and every 
child from the moment of his birth has a social status out- 
side of his family circle and independent of it. Formerly 
he did not count as a person in wider society until he had 
matured within his family and was ready to participate 
actively without parental control in adult groups: now 
the child is a person in his own right (though still living 
at home under parental protection) to every group inter- 
ested in his future. His parents are indeed obliged to sup- 
port him, to take care of his health and his general secur- 
ity, but it is a personal, not a family obligation, directly 
enforced by society which regulates its performance. So- 
ciety helps his parents when necessary in performing it 
and sometimes even takes the child away from the par- 
ents, if they do not perform it adequately. 

Even more important is the change in educational pat- 
terns. The schools have taken away from the parents 
many educational functions, performing them not in loco 
parentium but independently, as institutions of larger 
social groups. While home education still constitutes a 
large and important part of the educational process, its 
old standards and norms are losing their social sanctions. 
The right of the parents to enforce unconditional submis- 
sion to their authority and the corresponding obligation 
of passive obedience on the part of the children are chal- 
lenged by all leaders in modern education. Even in the 
most conservative sets, few people support the old prin- 
ciple that because parents know better what is good for 


the child and because they support him during his prep- 
aration for future roles, they have both the duty and the 
right to decide what these roles should be and to deter- 
mine his life-career. 

Another very important step toward the liberation of 
the young from parental authority was achieved when the 
adult generation acknowledged the existence and even en- 
couraged the formation of young people’s groups. Al- 
though most of these groups are under some guidance and 
supervision of adults, still they do have standards and 
norms of their own, often inharmonious with those which 
old-fashioned parents try to uphold; the young who par- 
ticipate in such groups often draw from their participa- 
tion strength and support in their revolt against the tra- 
ditional pattern of parental rule. 

Finally, the economic and prestige interests of parents 
in bringing up children to conform with family mores is 
on the wane in this country, since in most American com- 
munities the young can no longer be compelled to work 
for the maintenance and growth of the economic status 
of the family as a group. Many after marriage break away 
from the family circle. 

Those who look at this evolution as ideologists of the 
old social order will see in it nothing but disorder, disor- 
ganization of the relationship between parents and chil- 
dren. But the sociologist who surveys the facts objec- 
tively will ask himself: Is there no new social order emerg- 
ing in the course of this evolution, no new pattern of par- 
ent-child relations with standards of valuation and norms 
of conduct of its own? 

The first point that strikes the observer is that the 
parent-child relation at the present time in this country 
requires of the parents an almost purely altruistic valua- 
tion of the existence and personality of the child and many 
years of almost purely altruistic activities on behalf of 
the child. The perpetual and grandparental families no 
longer exert pressure on parents to bear and rear many 
children for the continuance of family life; few, if any, 
contributions to family welfare and standing are to be 
derived from children in exchange for the cost of their 
birth and rearing in terms of economic values and per- 
sonal efforts. Though this cost is greater than ever before 
the parents can expect only a small return in their old age 
in the way of economic status and social prestige. 

No wonder that this change has adversely affected the 
size of the average American parental family, notwith- 
standing the efforts of various social groups to keep up the 
old family standard of prolific marriages. The problem is 
rather why the great majority of American married 
couples still want children, though fully aware of all the 
unrepaid sacrifices which parenthood will require. The 
only possible explanation is that they do value children 
for their own sake as social objects of altruistic activity. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Social Case Work and Problems 
of Family Life’ 


By JoHN A. Reimers 
The Ohio State University 


STRICTLY speaking, the effective 
caseworker does not deal with problems of family life! 
She deals rather with individual persons, some of whom 
are having acute trouble in that area of life experience. 
The caseworker is deeply conscious that the relationship 
between husband and wife is only one aspect of the life 
adjustment of the particular man and woman. It is a part 
which cannot be understood or ‘ealt with apart from the 
rest of the person and his experiences. A satisfying re- 
lationship in this area is closely related to physical health, 
parenthood, employment and general outlook on life, 
both affecting them and being affected by them. 

It appears to me, as a caseworker, then, that all who 
seek to counsel with people in trouble, have in common 
the necessity of understanding individual human beings 
whole. Our services should differ not so much in terms of 
the kinds of problems with which people come to us, as 
in the peculiar grouping of resources (resources of skill and 
environmental aid) each of us brings to bear in our efforts 
at helpfulness. Clearly there is need for many kinds of 
service. Equally clearly, no one of us can offer all services. 
That is, no one can have all of the knowledge, all of the 
skills and/or all of the resources which may be helpful. 

Social case work experiences these realities continually, 
and its methods reflect growing understanding and ac- 
ceptance of them. In all phases of casework, the sensitive 
interview, characterized by an acceptance of the client as 
a significant individual (that is, by a liking for this person 
and a feeling of concern over what happens to him!) is 
the vehicle of both understanding and helping. 

Since social case work is essentially an individualized 
service, it is more easily and more accurately described by 
an analysis of particular instances of such service than by 
generalizations. The following case is apropos: the prob- 
lem as seen by the client must be understood in its rela- 
tionship to the rest of the experiences and relationships 
comprising the client's whole person, if the caseworker is 
to learn what help is needed and how it may best be given. 


* Presented at the Sixth Annual Conference on the Conservation 
of Marriage and the Family, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, April 9- 
12, 1940. 

1 For an exceptionally clear-cut discussion of the drive for personal 

security and the need for recognition see Human Nature at Work by 

L. Shepard, published by Harper and Bros., 1938. In this book, 

, who was trained as a social caseworker, discusses the 

personnel problems in a large department store as dealt with by her 
as personnel director over a period of eight years 


Mr. Miller came to the private family casework agency 
asking for relief but almost immediately stated that, of 
course, he was not eligible, because his wife was working 
and earning fifteen dollars per week. . He had come, he 
said, because Mrs. Miller had told him he must either get 
a job, relief or get out. He wore a brace on one leg, and 
it was obvious that he was not robust. He explained that 
since five years earlier when he had been struck by a car 
there had been a sequence of operations and hospital care, 
casts, home convalescence and dispensary visits. Exhibit- 
ing a badly scarred leg, he proudly told of a bone graft 
from the shin of the sound leg to the other. He said that 
he had been permitted to walk about without crutches for 
only a few weeks, and that his doctor had told him that 
a break in the weak leg would occasion its amputation. 

Mr. Miller explained that he was a skilled woodworker 
but observed that jobs were hard to find. He went on 
to say that his leg was still swelling painfully when he 
walked far and expressed doubt that any company doctor 
would “pass” him. But, he lamented, Mrs. Miller was 
unreasonable; she knew these things, and yet she had said 
she would “kick him out” if he didn’t do something, and 
he believed she meant it. With tears in his eyes, he said, 
“She's changed. There are times now when I just can’t 
eat, because I know she’s thinking that I’m no good to her 
and probably never will be.” 

‘What was the problem here? The family’s income was 
meager, yet considerably beyond a relief budget for three 
persons. Mrs. Miller apparently wanted her husband to 
find a job, but he appeared unable to handle regular em- 
ployment even if such could have been found. The marital 
relationship was tense and rather unpleasant. Since Mr. 
Miller was apparently unable to meet the conditions im- 
posed by Mrs. Miller, should the caseworker have tried 
to help by explaining this to her? Should the caseworker 
have urged Mrs. Miller to be more reasonable and to be 
patient for a while longer? Clearly, this would have met 
with approval from Mr. Miller. It seems a plausible re- 
sponse until one notes that it implies criticism of Mrs. 
Miller. Could she have made constructive use of it? 
Had she not given valiant service? Subsequent to the 
accident, she went to work, supporting the family for five 
years (at a night job, at that), while living with an 
“operation-conscious” husband. For any family, the sud- 
den breaking of an established pattern of life and five 
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years of uncertain convalescence would produce a strain, 
not only on the physically injured person, but on all whose 
lives he shared. This kind of strain often is not revealed 
openly until prospects for its alleviation appear at hand. 

At any rate, Mrs. Miller was seeing her husband up 
and about, and the prospect of his ultimate re-employment 
seemed in the area of possibility; yet he continued to talk 
of his operations. He exhibited his scars to visitors and 
elicited their sympathy. His wife wanted and needed 
recognition for herself and for what she had done and 
was doing. Above all, she needed a basis for the hope 
that the future would be less bleak than the last five years. 

Incidentally, it developed that Mr. Miller's belief that 
Mrs. Miller had changed and that she now begrudged 
every cent spent on him, was in part rooted in his own 
feelings rather than in her reactions. Much of his feeling 
of significance and of being needed had been gained from 
the supporting of his family and from the creativeness of 
his woodworking. Both of these sources of emotional 
nourishment had been abruptly cut off, and he had been 
left dependent on his wife and his operations. As his 
health improved, these channels of emotional satisfaction 
were increasingly inadequate to meet his needs, and he 
felt guilty over being up and about, yet doing nothing. 

How could help be given this basically sound marriage 
creaking under the strain of overload? An effort to be 
encouraging would have been platitudinous; intensive 
interviewing seemed inappropriate; relief would have 
missed the point; a real job for Mr. Miller was not a pos- 
sibility. Yet it seemed that if some program could be 
worked out which would diminish the strain and which 
would move toward the goal of eventual re-employment 
for Mr. Miller, growth and adjustment would be facili- 
tated. Part of the answer proved to be a sheltered work- 
shop, where Mr. Miller, with safety to his fragile leg, 
was able to revive the skill which would later be the 
basis for a job and which would crowd the preoccupation 
~ with physical health from his mind. There was some 
modest remuneration, too. Another part of the answer 
came through the discovery that Mr. Miller's talent was 
sufficient to warrant a social settlement arranging to have 
him instruct a group of boys several evenings a week in 
woodworking; the pay was modest but the ego-boost 
enormous. Almost from the outset of this course of action, 
the tension between Mr. and Mrs. Miller relaxed. This 
was true, even though it was clear that employment for 
Mr. Miller on a basis which would warrant Mrs. Miller 
leaving her job was remote. 

The Miller's illustrate the caseworker's conviction that 
the causes and consequences of developments in any one 
area of personality are unavoidably related to the rest of 
the personality. A corollary conviction is the concept 
that treatment must be focused on the point at which 
basic needs in the client intersect treatment resources 


currently available to the caseworker, rather than that 
treatment necessarily be directed only to the area in 
which the client feels pain. 

The Miller’s illustrate, too, the basis for the casework 
thinking, practically stated, that one cannot deal with 
married people in any treatment relationship without of 
necessity affecting the give and take situation between 
husband and wife. Thus the caseworker frequently finds 
problems of family life a very integral part of personal and 
social problems, such as the need for financial assistance 
or budgeting, need for health services or maladjustment 
in school or employment. It is from this oblique angle 
that casework, historically, came to deal with problems 
of family life at all. 

In recent years, however, there has been a growing 
number of personal applications and referrals to social 
casework agencies of cases in which the discomfort is seen 
by the client to be in the husband-wife relationship and 
in which the solution is seen by him (more frequently by 
her) to involve some drastic change in that relationship. 
Divorce may be seen as the answer, and oftentimes the 
only help ostensibly desired of the caseworker at the out- 
set, is that of free legal service or relief to make separation 
from the husband possible. 

In such situations none of us, of course, challenges the 
divorce decision as such or attempts to draw out the 
thinking leading up to that decision beyond the client's 
desire to share it, but we are finding it desirable to help 
the client where she seems to wish to examine the feelings 
motivating her in the decision she has made or wishes to 
settle upon. It usually proves helpful also to raise ques- 
tions which open the subject of life and adjustment after 
she is “rid of him.”” Often she has not looked ahead that 
far or has done so unrealistically. Frequently, it becomes 
apparent that she really does not want a divorce but has 
used that possibility as a threat in her effort to obtain 
greater consideration of her wishes. When this method 
fails, as threats of reprisal so often do, she feels obliged 
to follow through. 

There is another characteristic common among divorce 
cases which needs skilled counseling and which, by the 
same token, has often been a stumbling block in our efforts 
at helpfulness. I refer to vacillation: to sudden, often un- 
explained, loss of interest in the divorce which was a 
‘life and death” matter just a few days earlier, followed 
frequently by another change of mind. 

Several generalizations can be made about our casework 
experience with vacillation. First, it is not really as much 
change of mind as it is change of feeling, but turns out 
to be merely one of the least effective ways of handling an 
emotional problem which all persons encounter. We all 
experience mixed feelings of affection and resentment 
toward each of the persons with whom we associate, and 
particularly toward those with whom we share life in- 
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timately. The ratio of these two aspects of feeling is not 
a static one but tends to fluctuate and find current ex- 
pression as our relations with people are gratifying or 
frustrating. Most adults are able to endure this incon- 
sistency of mixed feelings. 

Some persons, however, cannot bear to face the whole 
range of their feelings. They must recognize either 
nothing but affection for another person or nothing but 
resentment. Often the responsibility for resentment is 
placed on another's behavior, real or imagined. Since the 
regular processes of intimate living (as in marriage) involve 
giving as well as receiving, disappointment as well as 
gratification, it appears that no one-sided response to feel- 
ings can be long endured. The client’s pain involved in 
his vacillation is testimony to this unlivability. 

The Woodward family, presented and discussed by 
Florence Hollis in her recent book, Social Case Work in 
Practice: Six Case Studies (The Family Welfare Associa- 
tion of America, 1939), provides an excellent illustration 
of vacillation and what, in this instance, it involved. 

Mrs. Woodward, looking much younger than her 
twenty-eight years, asked for help in getting a job, ex- 
plaining she had been having difficulty with her husband 
for the past six years. She said that he was refusing to 
work and would continue to do so as long as they could 
obtain relief; he stayed out all hours of the night and was 
abusive to her and to the children, Martha and Buddy, 
aged seven and six. She had left Mr. Woodward once 
before but had returned to him when she lost her job. 
Mrs. Woodward discussed job possibilities and her own 
equipment for them in a realistic manner. She was appar- 
ently not planning on an immediate move, and the case- 
worker suggested that she come in again to talk further. 

In the next seven months, contact between Mrs. 
Woodward and the caseworker was limited to one inter- 
view and several letters. Then Mrs. Woodward came in, 
saying that she thought the time had come for her to move. 
Her husband had gone on a trip into a neighboring state 
to look for work, and she wanted to move before he re- 
turned. She didn’t believe he would get a job, because he 
was drinking too much. Could the caseworker help her 
get a job, she asked. She was referred to several employ- 
ment agencies cooperating with the family agency. 

Apropos of her decision to leave her husband, Mrs. 
Woodward said simply that she had no love for him, and 
that she and the children were happier with him away. 
She said she had discussed separation with him many 
times and that he had always told her to go ahead. She 
observed that, of course, he did not mean what he said 
and thought it would be simpler for her to move before 
he returned. She hoped to make the twenty-six dollars 
she had last until she found work. She planned to keep 
the children with her in a rooming house, having another 
tenant look after them while she worked. 


A week later Mrs. Woodward reported that she had 
registered at the employment agencies suggested by the 
caseworker and that she would move the next week. She 
thought she would look for a place on the other side of 
town so Mr. Woodward could not find her when he re- 
turned. She was afraid of what he might do. He might 
even kill her, as she said he had often threatened. When 
asked if he had ever hurt her, she said he had beaten her 
on two occasions, but she had not been afraid of him 
then; what she feared now was his revenge. 

This fear of Mr. Woodward impressed the caseworker 
as somewhat inconsistent with Mrs. Woodward's appar- 
ently settled decision to leave her husband and with the 
picture she had presented of her husband's past behavior. 
The caseworker questioned privately if Mrs. Woodward 
was as sure of her decision as her matter-of-fact planning 
and apparent self-assurance of earlier interviews indicated. 
It seemed Mrs. Woodward was indirectly bringing out 
her qualms over the whole problem, making of Mr. Wood- 
ward a straw man on whom to place responsibility for 
her shifting feelings. Subsequent interviews were re- 
vealing both to Mrs. Woodward and the caseworker. 

Mrs. Woodward did proceed with her plan of moving 
and looking for work and did express considerable deter- 
mination to obtain a divorce. However, she continued 
also to fear that Mr. Woodward would find her on his 
return and would harm her. This was, in feeling, closely 
correlated with the problem of pressing him for the sup- 
port of the children. She appeared, on the one hand, to 
feel that it was only appropriate that he be pressed to 
contribute to their support, but, on the other hand, feared 
he would respond with violence. It became apparent 
when Mr. Woodward returned that he was in reality a 
rather inoffensive, mild-mannered person. The recognition 
of this discrepancy between the real Mr. Woodward's 
apparent mildness and his fancied violence ultimately 
brought Mrs. Woodward to the realization that it was 
not really Mr. Woodward whom she feared but rather 
the volume of her own feelings of resentment toward him. 
For these feelings she felt guilty and feared retaliation. 
This realization came ultimately; for several months Mrs. 
Woodward was not merely on the fence; she was often 
on both sides at the same time. 

During this period she built up still more the exagger- 
ated picture of the menace Mr. Woodward would be 
when he learned her plans for divorce, endeavoring to 
hide behind this view of him to avoid meeting him or 
facing her own uncertainty. She expressed reluctance of 
meeting him, fearing that he would persuade her to return 
to him. Occasionally she talked of an impulse to “just 
be lazy and go back to him.” 

Mr. Woodward came to see her but did little other 
than plead that she return. Mrs. Woodward seemed to 
feel sorry for him, and for a time was quite unable to tell 
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him of the definiteness of her decision. This situation was 
found to be so, not primarily because of love, but rather 
because of guilt over not having loved him from the very 
beginning of their marriage. 

This became evident when, after a time, Mrs. Wood- 
ward was able to recount some of the experiences which 
had entered into her marriage. Before she had met Mr. 
Woodward, she had been going with another man, whom 
she described as being quite superior to Mr. Woodward. 
This man had a good job, was steady and reliable, liked 
books and had many interests in common with her. They 
were good friends, but he had never advanced the idea of 
marriage; apparently she found in him a rather satisfying 
combination of boy-friend and father. Her own father 
had died when she was eight, and her mother had re- 
married four years later. Mrs. Woodward, until she 
finished high school,? lived with a grandmother. 

It appears that Mrs. Woodward became angry with 
this first serious boy-friend (serious in her mind), because 
he was content to be a companion and made no move to 
marry her and care for her. She seems to have turned at 
this time to Mr. Woodward and to have associated with 
him largely out of spite, never loving him for himself. 

For Mrs. Woodward the marriage was unhappy from 
the start, and she felt personally responsible for its failure. 
Yet the insecure ego does not readily accept such responsi- 
bility, which explains why she was’so sensitive to any 
behavior on the part of Mr. Woodward which she could 
construe as abuse of her. Such maltreatment tended to 
minimize her feeling of guilt but never eliminated it. She 
could take action against him (moving away, planning 
divorce, asking support for the children) only when she 
felt he had been mean to her, that is, when he had left her, 
had been drinking or had stayed out late. In other words, 
she could take steps which to her connoted resent- 
ment only when she felt that his behavior provided an 
excuse. 

~ Entangled in this mesh of feelings, she was quite liter- 
ally paralyzed when her husband was really good to her, 
and vulnerable to feeling responsible when he suggested 
that he might drink himself to death if she really left him. 

The ultimate developments, as seen six months after 
Mrs. Woodward's moving into separate rooms, were en- 
couraging. She had achieved a genuine decision, essen- 
tially the same as the one she had started with, but this 
time it was a decision of stability, because it was based on 
an appreciation of all of her feelings rather than just a 
part of them. She was, as a consequence, able to take 
appropriate practical steps, to plan for court action re- 
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garding support, to break off her relationship with Mr. 
Woodward with finality and to inform him of her inten- 
tion to get a divorce. 

Miss Hollis analyzes in part the help given Mrs. Wood. 
ward thus, “There was the help that Mrs. Woodward 
secured in talking over with the worker her feeling about 
her husband; this was not simply an outpouring of feeling, 
but rather an expression of feeling and thought which the 
worker definitely encouraged because she early recognized 
that Mrs. Woodward was not comfortable in her decision 
to leave her husband. By raising questions, pointing out 
inconsistencies and relating Mrs. Woodward's thought to 
external reality, the worker helped her to see more clearly 
what she wanted to do. 

“In addition to this thought process there was the 
relief that came in the outpourings of feelings that oc- 
curred from time to time and in the experience of talking 
with some one who was not critical of her for feelings 
and events of her life of which she was ashamed." 

There are many Mrs. Woodward's, and in the absence 
of help, they tend to vacillate between extremes of feeling, . 
suffering incalculably and able to make no one happy. This “ 
case has been cited primarily to illustrate the need which 
caseworkers see for trying to appreciate and accept the 
whole range of feelings which a client may have about 
any particular experience. 

Too often we have responded as though these feelings 
were self-consistent and not infrequently, we have by 
this very response, actually hindered our client in his quest 
for livable and realistic decisions. He begins by bringing 
out one side of his feelings, usually that side which seems 
to him most likely to be acceptable to us; when we have 
approved or criticized, or perhaps have merely considered 
the whole story told, he has been unable to proceed with 
the examination of the balance of his feelings. He has 
been stopped roughly where his own fear of those remain- 
ing feelings prompted him to stop when introspecting. 

Skilled helpfulness in case work requires a broad under- 
standing, but the capacity for understanding and the 
making of appropriate treatment responses require some- 
thing more than knowledge and techniques. Genuine 
interest in the client and concern over what happens to 
him are essential. As Florence Day once stated it, we 
must achieve “a willingness to hear as well as listen, a 
genuine desire not only to hear but to feel the other 
person's point of view, an absence of criticism because we 
really feel no criticism and interminable patience.” 

The effective caseworker does not deal with problems 
of family life, but she does deal with individual persons, 
some of whom are having trouble in this area of life 
experience! 

3 

’ tan Practice i in Casework Treatment,” The Family, March, 
1937, P- 9- 
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The First Credit Course in Prep- 


aration for Family Living 
By Ernest R. GROVES 


University of North Carolina 


REFERENCE of Dr. Hornell and Ella 
B. Hart in their new edition of Personality and the Family 
to an article that appeared in the Literary Digest, March 
13, 1937, in which the course generally regarded as the 
first credit-giving instruction in preparation for family life 
was described as a course on sex in marriage has led to 
request for the printing of the description of this course. 
The announcement of the course as it appeared in the 
bulletin of the School of Education, January 3, 1924, 
was as follows: 


“PRESENT STATUS OF THE FAMILY. This course treats the . 


influences in modern life that are most seriously changing family life 
and creating the problems of the modern home. It is a rapid, comprehen- 
sive survey of the present situation of the family, and is designed for 

. those who wish an understanding of the forces operating upon family 
life. It will also prove a useful introductory course for those who plan 
to elect other specialized courses relating to family problems. There 
will be six sessions of one and one-quarter hours each, on Monday 
evenings, beginning February 4, at 8.00, in University Building, 688 
Boylston Street, corner of Exeter. Professor Groves will give the lec- 
tures. Time will be allowed at each session for discussion and questions. 
One-half point of credit toward the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education or Master of Education will be given those who attend all 
lectures and complete the assignments. The course may be attended by 
any one interested in the subject-matter whether academic credit is 
sought or not. The fee for the course is $5.00, payable at the beginning; 
the fee for single lectures is $1.00. 

“SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT IN FAMILY LIFE. An analysis of 
the difficulties of family associations as they appear in the modern home, 
with emphasis upon their psychological and sociological origins. The 
course is intended for those who desire knowiedge of the conditions 
that hamper the construction of wholesome family life as well as for 
those who deal with special problems of family adjustment. It is not a 
course in family rehabilitation from the viewpoint of the social worker, 
but an investigation of problems of personal relationships within the 
family itself. Illustrations will be drawn from actual family situations. 

“Six sessions of one and one-quarter hours each, on Monday eve- 
nings, at 8.00, beginning March 24, at the University Building, Boylston 
and Exeter Streets. Credit (if desired) one-half point. Professor Groves, 
lecturer. Fee, $5.00 for the course, $1.00 for a single session. 

“Note. The course in Sociological Foundations of Education, given 
also by Professor Groves, may interest those concerned with education 
for the home. It is outlined on page 3 of this circular. Its afternoon 
heur may be more convenient for some parents and teachers.” 


I have never taught a course on Sex in Marriage or Sex 
Education. Dr. Maurice Bigelow of Columbia University 
pioneered along that line in his lectures on Social Hygiene. 
The Boston University course tied up with the non-credit 
lectures on Family Problems that Dr. Anna Garlin Spencer 


had previously given at Columbia but of which I did not 
know at the time. The history of this pioneering period in 
education for family life has been traced by Mrs. Lemo 
Dennis Rockwood of Cornell University and published 
in Parent Education, Volume II, Number 2 (May 15, 
1935) pp. 10-16and 47. Since this is now difficult to get, 
a part of this report was reprinted in Groves’ and 
Blanchard’s Readings in Mental Hygiene, pp. 253-254. 

This instruction in preparation for family life was in- 
troduced on the graduate level during the summer of 1924 
at Columbia. There were two courses offered, one intro- 
ductory and one advanced. 

Teachers College, Columbia University.—In 1925 Sum- 
mer Session. Social Science § 196—Social and Economic 
Problems of the Family. Professor Ernest R. Groves. Two 
points. 

The psychological and economic organization of the 
family group and present readjustments to increase its 
personal and social values. Early family types and their 
relation to present problems. Biological and eugenic con- 
siderations. The modern family—its significance as mu- 
tual aid, as personal development, as permanent friend- 
ship. The psychological basis—individual and social; the 
adjusting personalities—husband, wife, child, parent; 
family types, rural and urban, stable and unstable, etc. 
Relation of family to economic production, distribution, 
consumption; adjustments with industry, household in- 
come, expenditure and standards of living. 

Social Science § 296—lIntroduction to Research in Mod- 
ern Family Problems. Professor Ernest R. Groves. Three 
points. 

Open to students prepared to begin research on prob- 
lems of the type indicated in Social Science S 196. 

Some summers later in 1930, I offered for the first time 
a similar course at Harvard. This was the description: 

“SA14. PARENTAL EDUCATION. Five times a week, at 10. 
Professor Ernest R. Groves. University of North Carolina. 

“The motives, development, and technique of parental education. 
Social conditions influencing American marriage, parenthood, and chil- 
dren. Experiments in training for marriage and parenthood. Education 
and the conservation of the home.” 


It is my understanding that the description of my course 
in Introductory Sociology also given that same summer 
included for the first time the word “sociology” in a 
Harvard catalog. 
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The Changing Cultural Ideals of the Family 


(Continued from page 62) 


Such a standard of valuation is a cultural product, what- 
ever may be the psychological or even biological impulses 
which make particular individuals willing to follow it. 
It is the same standard which during the last hundred 
years has led to the tremendous development of institu- 
tions for child health, child welfare and child protection, 
has checked the exploitation of child labor and revolution- 
ized the old educational patterns. If this standard becomes 
as widely extended and as consciously recognized by 
public opinion as the old family standards, willingness to 
have children may come to be regarded as a matter of 
personal superiority in the same light as intelligence, 
knowledge, aesthetic refinement, practical efficiency, kind- 
ness, generosity and courage. 

The change in the educational relation between parent 
and child, which also seems at first glance to have been a 
process of disorganization, proves on closer analysis to be 
a substitution also of a new social ideal for the old ideal. 
It is the kind of substitution which has occurred long be- 
fore this in other fields of American social life. We may 
define it simply by saying that instead of the traditional 
relation of authoritative domination and obligatory sub- 
jection, we have a relation of free personal leadership and 
voluntary personal followership gradually evolving. The 
parents, while still responsible for their children’s welfare 
and happiness, are no longer bearing the heavy burden of 


responsibility for the future wisdom, goodness and prac- 
tical career of the children, a burden which formerly im- 
posed upon them the duty and the right to control by 
rigid rules the child's preparation for life. The hierarchi- 
cal distances between the generations has disappeared; 
democratization has reached the family. 

It is much easier to rule by the ordering-and-forbidding 
technique than to have one’s leadership freely and will- 
ingly accepted, especially since parents as leaders have to 
compete not only with other adults who are perhaps 
better equipped, like modern teachers, but with young 
leaders of young people's groups. To lead the young, one 
must remain or become young himself, and this is a great 
and rare art. 

Here again, as in the relation between the sexes, the 
new family ideals, precisely because they leave so much 
more personal freedom than the old patterns, are more 
exacting. They demand of partners in family relations a 
much higher degree of personal culture, not only ethical 
but intellectual and aesthetic. However, this does not 
prevent them from spreading in American society. The 
history of culture conclusively shows that after an ideal 
has once been accepted by a social group, the greater is 
its demands upon individual members, the deeper and 
wider its influence. 
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The National Conference on Family Relations—The 
Fourth Annual Meeting in New York City will convene 
at 1:00 P.M., December 29. The headquarters hotel will 
be announced in the next issue of Marriage and Family 
Living. 

With the active cooperaticsi of the national committees, 
President Groves is planning ihe sessions on “Family Pre- 
paredness.” Legal Aspects of the Defense Program as 
They Affect Marriage and the Home, Problems of Ameri- 
can Youth and National Defense, Economic Aspects of 
National Preparedness and Education for Marriage and 
Family Life as a Means of Strengthening National Secur- 
ity 1) In the Community, 2) In the High School and 3) In 
the College are the subjects of the four general sessions 
of the three day meeting. 

New England Conference on Tomorrow's Children.— 
The second New England Conference will meet’ at Lit- 
tauer Center, Cambridge, Massachusetts, July 16-18, un- 
der the auspices of the Harvard Summer School and 26 
local, state and New England cooperating organizations 
and the National Conference on Family Relations. As 
we go to press, plans are in the final stage. Governor 
Sumner Sewall of Maine and Governor William H. Wills 
of Vermont are Horiorary Chairmen of the Advisory 
Board, composed of forty prominent New England citi- 
zens. 

Eleanor Roosevelt will address the first evening meeting 
on Family Well-Being and National Morale. Reverend 
John LaFarge, will discuss Christian Humanism and 
Christian Eugenics, and Dr. David V. Glass, Family Goals 
for the Nation, at the two other evening meetings. 

Speakers at the opening session who will consider The 
Twentieth Century Crisis and the Family are C. C. Zim- 
merman, Chairman of the New England Conference, 
Joseph K. Folsom and Lt. Col. Donald E. Currier. Sessions 
on Development of the Family in Western Civilization are 
scheduled July 17 and 18 with Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, 
Rev. John C. O'Connell, Rev. L. Foster Wood, Rev. 
Robbins W. Barstow, Rabbi Edward L. Israel and Rev. 
Michael J. Ahern, as speakers. Round tables concluding 
these two morning sessions will be led by William Healy, 
M.D. and Miriam M. Campbell. War and the Family is 
the subject of two other morning sessions on July 17 and 
18 at which addresses will be made by Douglas A. Thom, 
M.D., Philip Solomon, M.D., Dr. Eleanor T. Glueck and 
Katharine F. Lenroot; round tables are to be directed by 
Dr. P. S. de Q. Cabot and Morris R. Taylor. Foundations 
of American Population Policy is the third subject for dis- 
cussion on these two mornings. Presentations by Carleton 


News and Notes 


National, Regional and State Conferences 


§. Coon, Arthur C. Comey, Frederick P. Clark, Robert S. 
Harris and William R. Gordon are planned. 

Symposia will deal with Psychological, Sociological and 
Economic Problems Confronting the Family. Psychologi- 
cal aspects will be discussed by Joseph K. Folsom, Robert 
L. Dickinson, M.D., Rev. John C. O'Connell, and Gladys 
Gaylord; sociological aspects, by William Stanley Parker, 
Nathan L. Whetten, Albert Z. Mann and Eugene L. 
Belisle and economic aspects, by Robert S. Harris, E. 
Johnston Coil, Helen Judy Bond and Robert J. Watt. 
Eugene L. Belisle, Secretary of the New England Confer- 
ence, is in charge of arrangements. 

Ample opportunity for discussion by participants will 
be provided, particularly in connection with the morning 
round tables. Documentary films dealing with child be- 
havior and urban and rural conditions of modern family 
life will be shown each afternoon. 

Pacific Northwest Conference on Family Relations.—At 
the recent meeting in Wenatchee, the following officers 
were elected: Samuel Haig Jameson, University of Ore- 
gon, president; Helen Gregory McGill, Juvenile Court, 
Vancouver, B. C., first vice-president; M. Elmina White, 
Washington State College, Pullman, second vice-president 
and Norman S. Hayner, University of Washington, execu- 
tive secretary. 

Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting held April 
28-29 are available in an attractive format at fifty cents 
each from the Department of Sociology, University of 
Washington, Seattle. The Proceedings include an address 
on National Defense and the Family by Samuel Haig 
Jameson and the reports of the following committee meet- 
ings: Economic Basis for Family Life, Education for Mar- 
riage and Family Life, Marriage and Family Law and its 
Administration and Marriage and Family Research. 

Southern Regional Conference on Family Relations.— 
The second Southern Regional Conference was held 
jointly with the first Alabama State Conference at the 
University of Alabama, June 26-28, 1941. Harriet S. 
Daggett, president of the Regional Conference, presided 
at the first session opened by an address of welcome by 
John R. McLure, Dean of the Summer School. E. W. 
Burgess spoke on Factors Affecting Success or Failure in 
Marriage and Robert B. Harwood on Some Problems of 
Domestic Law in Alabama. The first evening session was 
held jointly with the Alabama Federation of Women’s 
Clubs with Mrs. M. E. Morland, President of the Ala- 
bama Federation, presiding. Mrs. LaFell Dickinson, Sec- 
ond Vice-President of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, gave an address on Women in Defense. 
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Addresses by H. L. Pritchett on Some Essentials in 
Training for Family Counseling and by A. M. Garlocher, 
M.D., on Mental Hygiene and the Family, Friday morn- 
ing, were discussed by Mrs. L. M. Lowrey and Katherine 
Vickery. Pauline Park Wilson presided. In the afternou.., 
Mrs. H. G. Dowling and William L. Leap discussed 
speeches given by Mary H. Fowler on Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Family Backgrounds, B. F. Austin, M.D., on 
Family Conservation Through Maternal and Child 
Health and by Mrs. Edward Gresham on Family Ad- 
justments Through Case Work with Children. The Rev. 
Mr. Richard S. Watson presided at the afternoon meeting. 

Hemispheric Defense was discussed by John E. Lock- 
wood, General Counsel and Secretary of the Office of Co- 
ordinator of Commercial and Cultural Relations Between 
the American Republics, Council of National Defense, at 
the joint meeting with the Institute of State and Local 
Affairs. Richard C. Foster, President, University of Ala- 
bama, presided at this session. 

Edward W. Gregory, Jr., Alabama Chairman, who had 
charge of arrangements for the joint conference, presided 
at the closing session at which Professor Burgess, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the National Conference, discussed the 
Role of the National Conference and Professor Daggett, 
the Objectives and Functions of Regional and State Con- 
ferences. Reports of committees were made after general 
discussion of the two preceding talks. 

Alabama Conference on Family Relations—The first 
Alabama Conference was held jointly with the Southern 
Regional Conference on Family Relations, June 26-28. 

Arkansas Advisory Committee on Family Relations.— 
At the invitation of the Arkansas Conference of Social 
Work, the Advisory Committee displayed recent books 
on family relations and distributed bibliographies in this 
field during the Conference the first week in April. Off- 
cers of the Advisory Committee are Austin Van der 
Slice, president; Kate Fulton, vice-president; Mattie Cal 
Maxsted, secretary. Committee chairman are Jessie L. 

~Charlton, membership; Robert A. Leflar, family legisla- 
tion and William H. Metzler, family research. 

Connecticut Council on Family Relations—Nineteen 
Council members participated in the May 23 meeting. 
Alonzo Grace, State Commissioner of Education, reported 
on a tentative seven year program on education for home 
and family living on the secondary level. Seeking to inte- 
grate studies focused upon family and community rela- 
tions, the program utilizes art education, buymanship 
training and various aspects of education in ways to make 
them functional in developing adequate personal rela- 
tions. 

The second part of the meeting was devoted to discus- 
sion of the function of the Connecticut Council. The 
establishment of a permanent institute for the study of 
family relations and the setting up of a central office for 
inquiry and pooling of materials for the use of individuals 
and organizations engaged in work affecting the family 





were considered. A request has been made for a fall con- 
ference whose program would be helpful to teachers. 

Louisiana Committee on Family Relations.—At the re- 
quest of the Louisiana Conference of Social Welfare, the 
Louisiana Committee took charge of an exhibit on family 
relations at the Conference held in New Orleans, April 
30-May 3. Arrangements were made by acommittee 
headed by E. H. Lott, chairman of the Louisiana Com- 
mittee and Robert K. Merton, Tulane University. 

Michigan Conference on Family Relations—The Sec- 
ond Michigan Conference will be held July 19 at Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, on the central theme, The 
Family in a War Situation. Plans are almost completed as 
we go to press. 

J. Howard Howson, visiting professor at Michigan 
State College from Vassar College during the summer, 
will tell how the war situation is affecting the family. Fol- 
lowing the talk, a discussion led by Bernice Bish, will 
further define and clarify issues presented in the address. 

At the luncheon session, Ernest B. Harper, chairman of 
the Michigan Conference, will report on the state organi- 
zation and Mary K. White will speak of the work of the 
National Conference and other state conferences. The 
luncheon address will deal with Conservation of the Fam- 
ily During a Crisis. 

Afternoon discussions will center on Financial Prob- 
lems of Families in War Time, led by Howard F. Bigelow, 
Marriage and the Draftee, led by Lowell S. Selling, M.D. 
and Family Health in War Time, led by Marjorie Delavan. 

Charles R. Hoffer is secretary-treasurer; state commit- 
tee chairmen are: Raymond L. Hightower, program; Ber- 
nice Bish, constitution; Charles R. Hoffer, policy; Roy 
Newton, nominations and Robert G. Foster, membership. 

Ohio Conference on Family Relations—H. W. Nison- 
ger, Ohio Chairman, reports that the Conference is help- 
ing in organization of local family life conferences through- 
out the state. The Institute held March 25-26 by the 
Ohio Conference resulted in plans for these local meetings. 
A three-day meeting held in Urbana, May 19-21, was 
most successful. In line with the policy of the National 
and state conferences, the Ohio Conference is cooperating 
with the Ohio division of the National Citizens Com- 
mittee; Professor Nisonger is education chairman. 

Mid-Pacific Coast Conference on Education for Mar- 
riage-—The Conference during its meeting at Mills Col- 
lege, California, March 22-23, voted to form a permanent 
organization, to continue with annual meetings and to 
affiliate with the National Conference on Family Rela- 
tions. Noel Keys, University of California, is chairman 
for the coming year. 

Virginia Conference on Family Relations—The first 
annual meeting of the Virginia Conference was held at 
the Medical College of Virginia in Richmond, June 12. 
The Library of the Richmond Professional Institute of 
the College of William and Mary prepared an exhibit of 
popular, practical and scientific books and magazines. 
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Olive M. Stone, Secretary of the Virginia Conference, 
opened the Conference with a statement of the meeting's 
purpose, the relation of the state conferences to the Na- 
tional Conference and the scientific and professional spirit 
in which the meeting was being held. 

Dr. Rolland J. Main set a high standard in his talk on 
Sex Physiology at the first meeting, both as to excellent 
material presented through lecture and illustrated slides 
and as to scientific and matter-of-fact presentation. Dr. 
Woodbridge E. Morris dealt with the values and practical 
aspects of birth control in his talk on Planned Parenthood. 
In speaking on Prophylactics, Dr. Thomas Murrell ap- 
pealed for tolerance and understanding of venereal disease 
victims, emphasized the need for a frank, open recognition 
of the medical problem and discussed the relative efficacy 
of various types of prophylactics. A provocative and 
effective discussion of marital love and its art was pre- 
sented by Frank W. Hoffer; a large part of the Question 
Box period was devoted to Professor Hoffer’s talk on The 
Power to Love. 

Of the 135 Conference attendants (by invitation) 100, 
of both races, participated in the luncheon discussion of 
the morning's topics. A round table leader and ‘scribe 
were at each table. 

The Honorable James Hoge Ricks, President of the 
Virginia Conference, and Dr. Stone presented their re- 
ports to the afternoon business meeting. Greetings wired 
by Ernest R. Groves, President of the National Confer- 
ence, Dr. Robert L. Dickinson and members of the Vir- 


ginia executive and advisory boards were read. Mrs. 
Marion Yingling Frost, Chairman of the Research Com- 
mittee, reported on methods used by Virginia agencies, 
organizations and institutions to understand and influence 
family living. Mrs. John H. Marion, Jr., Chairman of the 
Recommendations Committee, presented suggestions for 
the Virginia Conference's future program and policy. 
Recommendations adopted were: 1) that the purpose of 
providing leaders an opportunity for intensive study and 
interchange of ideas, rather than that of popular educa- 
tion, be retained for the time being, 2) that Virginia 
participate in the joint state and national membership plan 
and 3) that the annual meeting be held earlier in the year, 
as soon after the National: Conference's meeting as feasible, 
at various colleges as invitations are received. Judge 
Ricks was re-elected president; Dr. H. Hudnall Ware, 
Jr., was elected vice-president; Mrs. Marion, Jr., secre- 
tary and Vivian Barritt, assistant secretary. Fertility 
and Sterility, a scientific film, was shown at the close 
of the business meeting. 

“Letters to Betty Bly” and a family case, prepared and 
presented by Mrs. Robert W. Ehrman, were discussed by 
an informal panel at the evening session. Mrs. Elwood 
Street was chairman of the panel; Dr. Ware, Jr., repre- 
sented the field of medicine, Flemie T. Kittrell, home 
economics, Judge Ricks, the court, Mildred T. Tate, the 
school, the Reverend John H. Marion, Jr., the church 
and “Betty Bly,” the press. The panel discussion drama- 
tized the human interest element of family life. 


Meetings and Events 


American Home Economics Association —Two thou- 
sand home economics experts met June 22-26, in Chicago, 
during the 34th annual meeting. Harriet Elliott, head of 
the Consumer Division, Office of Price Administration 
and Civilian Supply, addressed the first general session on 
Protecting Civilian Supplies. Mary N. Winslow, Office 
of the Co-ordinator of Commercial and Cultural Relations 
between the American Republics, spoke on Women of 
the Americas on Wednesday evening. Food and nutrition 
in relation to defense was much discussed; specific aspects 
were considered by Hazel K. Stiebeling, Margaret Batjer 
and Mary Barber. Ruby Thompson talked on Increased 
Home Food Production. Louise Stanley, chief of the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics, spoke on The Stake of the 
Home Economist in Housing in one of two housing ses- 
sions, one on rural, and the other on urban, problems. 

The Outlook for 1941-42 was the topic of the closing 
dinner, Thursday. Earl W. Elhart, OPACS, discussed the 
subject from the point of view of the retailer and Hazel 
Kyrk, University of Chicago, from that of the consumer. 
Group meetings were arranged for members especially 
interested in family relations, family economics and in 
housing and household management. 


Dean Gladys Branegan, Montana State College is 
President of the Association. Local arrangements were in 
charge of Frances L. Swain, and Lita Bane was chairman 
of the program committee. 

Association for Childhood Education—The Associa- 
tion's annual study conference met in Oakland, California, 
July 8-12. Class leaders, assisted by qualified persons 
representing the different levels (nursery school, kinder- 
garten, primary, middle school, administrator, teacher 
preparation, student and parent) developed through dis- 
cussion practical implications of subjects considered for 
the education of children. 

Topics studied include: Cultural Relations Within Our 
Own Country, Cultural Relations Within the Americas, 
Relation of Youth Problems to Early Childhood Educa- 
tion, Relationships Between Citizen Groups and the 
Schools, Finances and an Adequate Elementary School 
Program, Weifave of Migratory, Relief, and Low Income 
Groups, Mental Health of Children and Adults, Religion 
as an Important Resource in the Lives of Children and 
Adults, The Arts as Stabilizing Factors in the Lives of 
Children and Adults, Language and Literature as Avenues 
of Understanding and Relaxation, Recreation as an Es- 
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sential to Wholesome Living and Democratic Living in 
Our Classrooms as an Influence in the Development of 
Children and Adults. 

Members of the study classes were given opportunity 
to work out in a practical way ideas suggested by the 
classes or their own work with chilren. T. V. Smith, 
Frank N. Freeman and Aurelia Henry Reinhardt were the 
speakers at the three general sessions. 

Conference on Consumer Education.—Consumer Edu- 
cation for Life Problems was the theme of the third na- 
tional meeting held at Stephens College, April 7-9. 

Family Life Institute-—The Institute in Alton, Illinois, 
was led by Roy E. Dickerson during the first week in 
February. 

National Catholic Conference on Family Life-—Eleven 
midwest colleges were represented at the ninth annual 
convention at Mount Mary College, May 1-2. 

Addressing one of the sessions, the Rev. Dr. Edgar 
Schmiedeler, Director of the Conference's Family Life 
Bureau, said that the school today is about to emphasize 
education for family living far beyond anything that has 
been attempted before. “This,” he said, “suggests an 
awakening, at long last, to the lengths to which we have 
gone in our American family life, yes, to the depths to 
which we have fallen.”’ He warned that the acceptance of 
a sound philosophy and ethics in this venture was a matter 
of the utmost importance to the future of the country. 

Speakers at the parents’ session were: Sister Christina, 
Marygrove College, Detroit, who talked on Changing 
Status of American Catholic Families; Rev. Charles F. 
Keyser, Milwaukee, on The Maternity Guild and Dr. 
Franz Mueller, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, on The 
Idea of Christian Fatherhood. 

Addresses on Health and Education of the Young Child 
by Sister M. Pulcheria, St. Joseph’s Hospital, Milwaukee; 
Guiding Thoughts for Child Training by Dr. Miriam 
Rooney, Mundelein College, Chicago and Preparing Our 
~Adolescents for Emancipation by Rev. Dr. Gregory I. 
Schramm, St. Benedict's Preparatory School, Newark, 
N. J., were presented at a special parent education pro- 
gram. Student sessions were conducted by midwest units 
of the National Federation of Catholic College Students. 

National Citizens Committee of the White House Con- 


ference on Children in a Democracy.—Representatives of 
state and national groups interested in furthering the 
White House Conference follow-up and members of the 
Federal Inter-Agency Committee met with the members 
of the National Citizens Committee in Atlantic City, 
June 4, to report on progress in the state programs. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers.—The 1941 
national convention was held in Boston, May 19-22. 
Modern Problems in Community Living was the theme. 
Among the important questions considered were child 
health and a practical program for its conservation, those 
affecting youth and their needs today and children under 
special disadvantages, including those in minority groups 
in migrant families. 

National Nutrition Conference for Defense-——One of 
the main questions considered at the Conference called by 
President Roosevelt, May 26-28 in Washington, was that 
of methods of bridging the gap between low incomes and 
nutritionally adequate diets. Three-fourths of non-farm 
families’ diets are considered poor or only fair. One plan 
suggested was the adoption of a national food stamp plan 
for all families whose incomes are less than $1,000 (20- 
22 million persons). 

University of Oklahoma.—Paul Popenoe was presented 
in a series of lectures at Norman, May 11-16, under the 
auspices of 23 campus and local organizations. Meetings 
were held with classes, campus organizations, faculty 
members, their wives or husbands, married couples and 
individuals. 

Bibliography on Marriage and the Family.—A bibliog- 
raphy of beoks and pamphlets of interest to teachers and 
specialists compiled by Ernest R. Groves, appeared in the 
December, 1940 issue of Social Forces. Professor Groves 
comments briefly about each publication. 

Claremont Colleges—A course on family relations 
will be given in the summer school. Una Bernard Sait, a 
staff member of the Workshop in Education is consultant 
in family education. 

Cornell University.—Courses on the family, family rela- 
tionships and family living, personality development, and 
(household) management in relation to family experience 
and individual adjustment will be offered during the sum- 
mer. 


Personal Notes 


Elizabeth W. Gilboy is the author of Applicants for 
Work Relief—A study of Massachusetts Families under 
The FERA and WPA, recently published by the Harvard 
University Press. 

Allison Gordon is author of What Shall We Do About 
Household Employment, published by the American As- 
sociation of University Women. 

Donald S. Klaiss is the author of The Program of Mar- 


riage Instruction at the University of North Carolina, 
an article published in the May, 1940 issue of Social 
Forces. 

Familial Feeblemindedness by Clara Harrison Town 
has recently been published by Foster and Stewart. 

Caroline B. Zachry and Margaret Lighty collaborated 
in Emotion and Conduct in Adolescence, published by D. 
Appleton-Century Co. 
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